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FlGHTING CAMERAMEN of the U. S. Armed Forces are shooting the action as it 
happens. They’re filming history in the making and they’re making photo history 
doing it. ^ Dependable film is a must. There’s no chance for a retake on the firing 
line. Du Pont “Superior” Films for cine shots are helping Uncle Sam’s front line 
photographers to get the story in breath-taking pictures. This film has fighting 
quality, too. It defies swift changes in temperature. It retains full quality from ex¬ 
posure to development. Fine grain . . . latitude . . . contrast . . . speed . . . whatever 
the requirement, cameramen can depend on du Pont “Superior” Films even under 
the most difficult working conditions. 


SUPERIOR 1 (Type 104 ) A fine grain film especially suited 
for taking background negatives and for general outdoor 
use. Has moderate speed . . . requires normal development. 

SUPERIOR 2 (Type 126 ) Combines high speed, fine grain, 
long scale gradation and a well-corrected panchromatic 
response. An ideal all ’round film for general use. 

SUPERIOR 3 (Type 127 ) Meets exacting requirements 
under adverse lighting conditions. Almost twice as fast as 
Superior 2, yet it retains remarkable fine grain. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

Photo Products Department 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE —SMITH & ALLER, LTD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


<anis> 
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"SUPERIOR” 
CINE FILM 

Better Things for Better Living 
. . . Through Chemistry 
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EYEMO MODELS L AND M 

have the compact type of three- 
lens turret. Viewfinder is matched 
to 6 lens focal lengths by turning 
a drum; shows "sound” field to 
match camera’s "sound” aperture 
plate. Operating speeds: Model 
L—4 to 32 frames per second; 
Model M—8 to 48. 



EYEMO 


FOR UNUSUAL 


SHOTS 


Since their introduction seventeen years ago, 
Eyemos have been known as the cameras that 
really get the pictures—shots that are difficult or 
impossible with any other 33mm. camera. Eyemos 
have long been praised, too, for their unfailing 
performance under conditions trying to both man 
and machine. 

Now, all seven Eyemo models are again demon¬ 
strating their amazing stamina and versatility on 
the battle fronts of this global war. The need of 
our armed forces for Eyemos is so great that, for 
the duration, none can be made for civilian service. 

But when America’s Victory makes them avail¬ 
able for civilian service again, one of the seven 
models will suit your requirements—or we will 
modify it so that it will meet your exact needs. 
You will never have to accept a compromise in 
an Eyemo. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 

Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 





EYEMOS WANTED 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1848 Larchmont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

I own an EYEMO Camera, Model 


Serial No. 


t has been modified as follows 


I will sell this camera for $.and will pay trans 

portation and insurance to Chicago. 

The camera is: 

.In good operating condition 

.Inoperative or damaged (give details):. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


and (^/owe/6 


Name.Address. 

City & State. AC 3-43 

Do Not Ship Until You Receive Instructions from Factory ! 


EYEMO MODELS P AND Q 

most complete of the seven stand¬ 
ard models, have three-arm offset 
turret, prismatic focuser with 
magnifier, and provisions for 
electric motor and external film 
magazines. Speeds: Model P— 
4, 8, 12, 16, 24, and 32 f.p.s.; 
Model Q-8, 12, 16, 24, 32, and 
48 f.p.s. 


Price above includes these lenses: 


BUY 

WAR BONDS 


WANTED — Eyemo Cameras for Government Use 

Special arrangements are being made in our service 
department to recondition for Government use all 
of the Eyemo Cameras we can obtain. You may have 
exactly the lenses needed for important military 
service. If you will sell—fill out the information 
blank in this advertisement. 


I offer the following additional lenses at the prices shown 
below:. 
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3 things to do to conserve film 


W ARTIME is no time to 
have to do re-takes. Film 
must be used carefully. 

So remember these three sugges¬ 
tions: (1) Be doubly sure of your 
exposure before you start shooting. 
Extra care here will save your film 
and your money. 

(2) Be sure you’re using the right 
film for the scene. On indoor shots 
like the one above, or for any 
changing light condition, use an 
extra-fast film. You can’t buy a 
faster film than Agfa Ansco Triple 


S Pan. In addition to its great 
speed, it has balanced contrast to 
provide desirable brilliance out¬ 
doors, yet avoid harsh effects under 
artificial light. It has plenty of 
latitude too. 

(3) If you have any technical pho¬ 
tographic questions that we can 
help you with . . . send ’em in. 
We’ve established an information 
service for you to use whenever you 
choose, and free of charge. Address 
your letter to Agfa Ansco Informa¬ 
tion, Binghamton, New York. 


Agfa Ansco 

8 and 16 mm. 

TRIPLE S PAN 
Reversible Film 
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SHOOTING ACTION MOVIES 
IN THE AFRICAN DESERT 

By CAPT. OSMOND H. BORRADAILE* 


T HERE is little that I can add to 
what has already been printed 
about military cinematography, 
but, nevertheless, here are a few of the 
difficulties I experienced in trying to get 
a photographic war record. Although I 
held an Army commission, I was very 
fortunate to have seen action in the three 
branches of the service, all of which of¬ 
fered different problems for the cine¬ 
matographer. Those of the Army, I con¬ 
sider the most numerous and varied. If 
the cinematographer is permanently at¬ 
tached to one unit he is well established 
and his problems are fewer, for he has 
not to worry about such matters as ra¬ 
tions, transportation, winning the good 
will of the senior officers (without which 
he will not achieve much during a cam¬ 
paign), but his scope is limited. 

When a roving cinematographer such 
as I was visits a unit—usually because he 
has been tipped off that interesting 
things might be happening there—he 
must, first of all, be able to definitely 
prove his identity; secondly—and this is 
not always an easy job—to convince the 
Commanding Officer of the value of prop¬ 
aganda and of the importance of getting 
a historical record; a persuasive line that 
I often found successful was that the 
folks back home may have a chance of 
seeing his men in action on their local 
screen. 

* The author. Captain Osmond H. Borradaile. 
was for many years a member of the A.S.C. when 
he worked in the Hollywood studios before return¬ 
ing to England. Since the outbreak of the War. 
he has been on active service as an officer in the 
British Army Film Unit. Seriously wounded film¬ 
ing a convoy en route to Tobruk while under siege 
in the fall of 1941, he has been invalided out of 
service and is now with the Canadian National 
Film Board. THE EDITOR. 


This procedure is always easier if the 
visitor can assure his host that he has 
an understanding of military behavior, 
and will not unnecessarily jeopardize the 
lives of his men. Another point of im¬ 
portance is that the visitor is self-suffi¬ 
cient as to rations and transportation. 
To give an idea of some of the problems 
the cameraman has to be prepared to 
face, I shall recall a typical Western 
Desert incident. 

Things had been comparatively quiet, 
when suddenly the enemy broke through 
the wire with two hundred tanks and 
three hundred supporting vehicles. I lost 
no time in collecting my driver; to¬ 
gether, we drew thirty gallons of petrol, 
a week’s rations, twenty gallons of 
water (which was plentiful at our base). 
We packed all this, together with our 
bedding and equipment, into our open 
light truck, taking care to secure it well 
and endeavoring, by the use of tarpaul¬ 
ins, to do the almost impossible: protect¬ 
ing it against the penetrating desert 
dust. 

We drove to a famous Armoured Divi¬ 
sion where I was known and with whose 
tanks I hoped to go into battle—but they 
retired, hoping to coax the enemy into a 
more suitable place before giving him 
battle. That night we slept under the 
bright stars, feeling confident that with 
the coming of dawn we would be busy, 
for surely the battle would be joined 
that day. 

Instead, dawn brought us signals that 
Jerry had already turned back to his own 
lines. No, he would not fall into our 
trap! This was bad news to me, so I 
took leave of the C. 0. and with warnings 
and the latest information as to the 


enemy’s position, we set out on a compass 
course into the desert. 

It was a hot windy day with poor 
visibility due to the dust. The wind was 
on our tail which, together with the soft 
sand frequently caused the old bus to 
over-heat and boil. At first, I was gen¬ 
erous with our precious water for I was 
anxious to reach the escarpment where 
I hoped to leave the dust and possibly 
see some signs of Jerry. But we soon 
found that radiator much too greedy, so 
after filling her up again, we tried a new 
system of driving on our course until 
she began to boil, then swinging the car 
around into the wind. Slowly, she would 
cool off enough to allow us another run 
of perhaps a mile. This was slow going 
and it was a tired, dusty pair of soldiers 
who finally reached the escarpment and 
found a trail up just before sunset. 

Here we found tracks leading west; 
we identified them as British, so we fol¬ 
lowed them. As darkness overtook us, 
we drove into a wadi and were chal¬ 
lenged by a friendly sentry. After I had 
established by identity to the satisfaction 
of the Intelligence Officer, I was paraded 
before the General—a plucky little fellow 
who a few weeks later was captured and 
succeeded in escaping, leading many of 
his men back through the enemy lines. 

After winning the General’s confidence 
and assuring him that I had my own 
water supply and would not therefore 
encroach upon his—which was, at that 
time, nearly one half gallon per man per 
day for all uses: washing, cooking and 
drinking—it was agreed we would start 
off at dawn, hoping to find some evidence 
of the invaders. 

A few miles beyond the wadi we picked 
up German tank tracks; these we fol¬ 
lowed until climbing out of a little de¬ 
pression our two cars stopped short for, 
coming over a rise and bearing down 
on us were two armoured cars: Friend 
or foe—? We grabbed our rifles. On 
seeing us, they separated, took up posi¬ 
tion of advantage and stopped. 

We scrutinized each other through our 
field glasses; satisfied we were friendly 
they closed in on us. I grabbed some 
pictures of them as they came alongside, 
as they had a couple of prisoners aboard, 
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Italian airmen whom they had just 
picked up. 

These armoured car boys told us that 
our bombers had caught a concentration 
of Jerry tanks refuelling at a point ten 
miles to the south and it was in that 
direction that I stood the best chance of 
meeting up with some Jerries. As the 
General was more interested in spotting 
new gun positions, we parted company. 

Yes, the bombers had had a bit of 
sport, for there lay one of Jerry’s latest 
tanks, with its mutilated crew still 
smoldering away, giving off that strange, 
unpleasant smell so distinctive of human 
flesh. Besides the tank, there were two 
burnt-out petrol lorries, two ammo-car¬ 
riers and a staff car. Too bad I didn’t 
get a shot of that! But twice we had to 
“lie doggo” as enemy planes came over, 
though I could never resist a shot at 
them with my rifle. 

While we were trying to scrape to¬ 
gether the remains of a German and 
bury them, another armoured car drove 
up and told us that all the Jerries were 
now back behind their own wire except 
for a few more tanks which had been 
knocked out. So, feeling a bit disap¬ 
pointed, we set compass course and 
headed for our wadi where the General 
treated me to a drink and what at that 
time seemed a damn good meal. 

The foregone will give you some idea 
of days spent by those who seek to get 
action shots on the desert, but fails to 
give all the problems for—had I been 
able to catch up with Jerry—the next 
thing would have been to get into a 
position from where I could photograph 
them without being spotted and knocked 
out. The shimmering heat waves, which 
so often prevail, make the use of long 
focal-length lenses impractical, and to 
make the job more difficult, desert war¬ 
fare is a war of dispersal, , and the cam¬ 
ouflage boys are far too good at their 
jobs. 

Learning of our coming November of¬ 
fensive and believing it would be from 
the low-flying bombers strafing Rommel’s 
tanks that the best shots could be se¬ 
cured, I managed to win myself a home 
with a South African Squadron who 
were at that time flying Martin Mary¬ 
land— a four-crew medium bomber. 

At first, the C. 0. would only allow 
me to go on test flights as carrying me 
meant that one member of the crew 
would be left behind—a very unpleasant 
and unfair situation for the kite and 
other crew members in the event of an 



attack by fighters when all members de¬ 
pend on each other to do their job and 
fight their way home. It was however 
agreed that I should be allowed to take 
a course in air-gunnery and if my score 
proved satisfactory I would be allowed 
to ride as No. 4 (rear gunner), with the 
understanding that should we be at¬ 
tacked the guns immediately took pri¬ 
ority over the camera. This latter stipu¬ 
lation I planned to overcome by camera- 
mounts and remote controls so that both 
guns and cameras could be worked to¬ 
gether. 

Long years of pointing cameras seemed 
to aid me in aiming machine guns, for I 
was very soon accepted as an air-gunner. 
The first few raids I went on were very 
interesting, but not too spectacular. They 
were high-level shows around the 20,000 
foot mark. 

We would be called before dawn, enjoy 
a hot breakfast in the cool air, go to the 
briefing tent, be given all the details of 
the job on hand, including information 
from Intelligence gained by reconnais¬ 
sance flights and other means; the latest 
weather reports and so on. We then piled 
ourselves and flying kit into trucks which 
drove us to our planes, which had al¬ 
ready been revved up and taxied to the 
take-off point. 

At the last minute, we pulled on our 
heavy kit and climbed into our kites, me 
with my cameras which, in an endeavor 
to protect from the dust, I carefully 
wrapped in silk which I had salvaged 
from an Eyetie parachute which had 
not done its wearer much good. We then 
tested our oxygen supply and our inter¬ 
communication system, the latter a most 
important procedure for it furnishes the 
only possible means of contact between 
the foreward members: No. 1, the pilot, 
and No. 2, the navigator bomb-aimer, 
and the rear members: No. 3, the radio¬ 
operator, and No. 4, the gunner, for be¬ 
tween the foreward and aft stations is 
the bomb-bay with its unfriendly load. 

To me, our take-off was always dra¬ 
matic. As No. 1 opened the throttle and 
we slowly began to move, the ground 
crew always gave us a cheery smile and 
wave. As we collected speed, the huge 
plume of cream-colored dust blotted 
them from view. Tearing along, we 
would see, a few hundred yards beyond 
the starboard wing, our tents—our des¬ 
ert homes—with the boys watching, slide 
by to be swallowed up by that ever¬ 
growing and pursuing dust monster. Our 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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Above, left, "General Grant" tanks ride to the front 
on tank carriers; middle, a direct hit on a German 
tank; right, R.S.A.A.F. "Boston" bombers take off 
from a desert airfield. Below, A Douglas "Boston" 
of the South African Air Force bombs enemy trans¬ 
port and (bottom) strafes a Nazi supply-train. British 
Official Photos. 
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SPECIAL-EFFECTS IN ACTION. 

Above, top row: miniature scenes of a submarine attack on a convoy from "Action in the North Atlantic." 
Note burning ships and "Liberty" freighter attempting to escape. Second row: left, filming a sinking in 
miniature; right, cameras mounted on motorboat, just above waterline, for low-angle shots. Third row: left, 
loading the miniature ships on flat-cars for shipment to location. Two of these "miniature" ships fill a 50-foot 
flat-car. Right, lowering the ships into the ocean from the pier at Santa Barbara. Note size of ship in 
comparison to men riding the crane beside it. Bottom: left, servicing the miniature freighter between takes; 
note size of ship as compared to speedboat and rowboat alongside. Right, a burning cargo-carrier goes to 
the bottom—in miniature. On Opposite Page: bombers and torpedoplanes attack a Japanese convoy in 
miniature scenes for "Air Force." Note torpedo wake (left) and airplane laying smoke-screen (right). The 
latter required the rigging of over 600 feet of wire to support the miniature plane. 
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''Special-Effects" and Wartime Production 


A FEW weeks ago a group of our 
highest-ranking Naval officers as¬ 
sembled in a Washington projec¬ 
tion-room for a private preview of a 
Hollywood film dealing with Naval mat¬ 
ters, and culminating in sequences of 
spectacular Naval battle. When the 
screening was over, this audience of 
Naval experts congratulated the studio 
representatives enthusiastically. “Gentle¬ 
men, 1 ” the highest-ranking Admiral pres¬ 
ent is reported to have said, “I wouldn’t 
have believed our forces on the W est 
Coast had time to afford you such ex¬ 
tensive and thorough cooperation, or 
that your cameras could so convincingly 
capture the atmosphere of Naval ac¬ 
tions.” 

The fact is that with the exception of 
a few sequences of action and back- 
ground-scenes made in a West Coast 
Navy Yard, the Navy did not take 
time out from its vital business of con¬ 
voying cargoes across the Pacific. The 
scenes which so won the Admiral’s ad¬ 
miration were created in the studio by 
the staff of that organization’s special- 
effects department. 

This little incident clearly epitomizes 
one of the most important services 
special-effects cinematography is ren¬ 
dering the industry today. With our 
country at war, it is only natural that 
stories hinging to a greater or lesser 
extent upon military, naval and aerial 
battles should form a considerable pro¬ 
portion of almost every studio’s produc¬ 
tion schedule. And while the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force gladly co¬ 
operate with the industry to the fullest 
extent possible, under wartime condi¬ 
tions they cannot cooperate to the ex¬ 
tent they sometimes did in times of 


By BYRON HASKIN, A S.C. 

Supervisor of Special-Effects, 

Warner Bros.' Studio 

peace. They cannot afford to have two 
or three squadrons of fighting or bomb¬ 
ing planes tied up for weeks at a 
time for picture-making purposes; and 
“loaning” a studio a battleship, a cruiser 
or two, or a flotilla of destroyers is 
even more obviously out of the ques¬ 
tion. The answer is that these scenes 
must now be staged by the special- 
effects department. 

Similarly, climatic scenes in which 
warplanes are crashed, tanks destroyed, 
or warships sunk—whether ours or the 
enemy’s—must obviously be done in 
miniature. 

It may be pointed out that there are 
in existence documentary films photo¬ 
graphed by military or naval camera¬ 
men, which show these things occurring 
in actuality, and that in addition, under 
certain circumstances, it may at times 
be possible for a skeleton studio unit 
to accompany a naval convoy, or to 
work with land or air troops in train¬ 
ing areas, to obtain background and 
cut-in scenes of documentary actuality. 

But this argument brings up a fact 
which is often overlooked even by pic¬ 
ture-wise studio executives: the funda¬ 
mental difference between scenes of ac¬ 
tual battle, and battle scenes which must 
fit into the dramatic and visual pattern 
of an entertainment movie. Not only 
must the action conform rather closely 
to the dramatic requirements of a pre¬ 
arranged story; it must also conform 
to the visual and psychological patterns 
of the entertainment film. 

The action must, in a word, be com¬ 
pressed to fit the screen. Modern bat¬ 
tles, generally speaking, are rather long- 
range affairs. At best, the camera can 
only focus on a small part of the action 


as a whole. A modern convoy, for ex¬ 
ample, may comprise from fifty to two, 
three or even four hundred freighters, 
transports and escort vessels; no less 
than 800 ships, I believe, participated in 
transporting our forces for the recent 
invasion of North Africa. 

It is much easier to write about a 
200-ship convoy than to photograph it. 
You can paint word pictures of a 
double or triple row of ships extending 
as far as the eye can see in both direc¬ 
tions. But you cannot put it on the 
screen; when the ships are strung out 
over a distance of five or ten miles or 
more, no possible camera-position or 
lens will enable you to put more than 
two or three ships—half-a-dozen at most 
—on the screen at once. And on the 
screen, the images of the ships will be 
small—too small to convey the desired 
impression of actuality—and generally 
hidden by atmospheric haze, as well. 

Suppose an aerial attack is made on 
the convoy. You’ve seen the real thing 
in the newsreels: it gives you a thrill 
because you know it is the real thing 
—but not, as a rule, because of any¬ 
thing you see on the screen. You see 
the black puffs of the anti-aircraft shell- 
bursts. Maybe you see a tiny black pin¬ 
point weaving among them; the nar¬ 
rator tells you it is an attacking tor- 
pedoplane. You see another, slightly 
larger black speck in the distance, sur¬ 
rounded by tiny white specks. Only 
the narrator’s voice tells you that the 
black speck is a 20,000-ton aircraft- 
carrier being dive-bombed, maybe to 
death. 

To conform to the pattern of the 
dramatic picture, this action must in- 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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Tempo In Industrial Films 

By FRANK H KIRCHNER 

Chief Photographer, Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


T EMPO can be maintained in any 
industrial film only if the pro¬ 
ducer can forget the “run of mine” 
scenes where “the whistle blows and 
our 7,280 employees leave the plant”— 
“our shipping rooms”—“our testing la¬ 
boratories.” These scenes may mean 
much to plant heads and employees, but 
become boring to the prospect—and for 
whom but the prospect was the film 
planned ? 

We would like to emphasize here that 
in planning “Caterpillar” films we try 
always to keep in mind not what we 
would LIKE to show, but what OTHERS 
would like to see. 

Industrial film producers can well 
follow the methods of circus entertain¬ 
ment. Open with blare, hold ’em with 
short, interesting sequences and close 
on time. Or vaudeville’s method of 
“making ’em whistle the tune” as they 
leave the theatre. Films, like preachers’ 
sermons, can be ruined by failing to 
say “Amen” at the right time. It’s 
better to have an audience wish for 
more than to have it “serve on fatigue 
duty.” 

Titles are important. There are three 
requisites for any title. First, make it 
easy to say and remember; second, allow 
the title some spot or relation in the 
subject; third, let the title background 
have attractiveness and/or action—pref¬ 
erably action, for as the picture first 
comes on the screen it must imme¬ 
diately get attention and hold it. Fast 
readers of titles will be held by the 
interest in the background action. 


The title “War Against Waste”—our 
current film on industrial salvage—is 
easy to say and remember. Even if re¬ 
membered as “War On Waste” it hasn’t 
departed from the original thought. The 
title is casually mentioned once during 
the narration and stressed at the finale 
in the narrator’s concluding words. 
These words, followed promptly by mar¬ 
tial closing music, emphasize to every 
loyal person in the audience the vital 
need for saving and salvaging scrap. 

As for the background action on the 
presentation and main titles, one might 
think of using a booming cannon to 
fire the words “War Against Waste” 
off the screen. Our subject is a war 
in one sense, but reclamation is a war 
against inanimate things—a war against 
the waste of metal, tools, dies, rubber, 
wood and paper. Thus we used for a 
background a pile of steel scrap upon 
which a huge electromagnet falls, drag¬ 
ging away all the metal that holds to 
the charge. Seeing that mass of home¬ 
ly, jagged pieces of precious metal 
makes one REMEMBER there’s a 
SCRAP going on—suggests that the pile 
may contain pieces of the old lawn- 
mower the spectator donated to his 
scrap drive—hints that now, at last, 
the donor will really see what becomes 
of scrap metal. 

Carrying on after our main title we 
“surprise” the audience briefly with a 
few scenic shots depicting America, 
heretofore, as a peaceful land of plenty, 
with laden orchards, fields of grain, acres 
of cornfields and herds of dairy and beef 


cattle. This leads quickly to the ar¬ 
rival of war and the need to conserve 
the nation’s resources. 

We then take the audience into the 
great “Caterpillar” plant to show how 
our reclamation department does its part 
to salvage, reclaim and conserve ma¬ 
terial of war. It is here that the film’s 
action and interest gain momentum— 
tempo rises—action—speed—a big job 
to do—doing it. 

Inasmuch as “War Against Waste” 
is a MOTION picture, only scenes and 
machines having action were selected. 
Scenes of the welder’s sparks—grinders 
— moving gears — spilling oil — flying 
chips from revolving cutters—they all 
stress the act of doing something neces¬ 
sary to speed the day of victory. 

Even though our plant covers more 
than 166 acres of ground and offers 
splendid views of endless rows of ma¬ 
chines in operation, there is little over¬ 
all interest in such scenes. Therefore, 
the settings are held to CLOSE-UPS. 
If necessary the operator’s hands are 
included to show comparative size, but 
the main objective is machine action, 
photographed close enough to show the 
curling chips from the machined pieces 
actually “falling into the lap” of the 
audience. 

Effective lighting has much to do 
with bringing out the interest of any 
industrial operation. Incidentally, the 
lights used throughout the production 
were the simple spot floodlights, except 
in a few foundry scenes and the cupola 
charging room where we were obliged 
to use our 10 Mole Richardsons. These 
small floods, fitted with clamp handles 
and built-in reflectors, were fastened to 
any projecting part on or near the 
operation, making it possible to get 
effects which would be impossible with 
larger lamps on rolling stands. Too, mov¬ 
ing and using bulky equipment around a 
factory cut deeply into valuable man¬ 
hours and flat plain lighting can also 
drop the tempo of interest. 

Camera-angles were employed with 
care. Use of low angles wherever pos¬ 
sible helped bring the operator’s face 
into the frame and heightened and 
strengthened scenes when the ceiling or 
skylight appeared in the background. 
Odd angle scenes usually raise the ques¬ 
tion, “How did you do that?” Any ques¬ 
tion as to “how” proves that attention 
has been paid, and interest has been 
held—and attention and interest are the 
goal in planning any film. 

High camera-angles have their place 
depending on the operation. The prin¬ 
cipal thought on any angle is to see 
the complete operation without a pan 
or tilt. Let the operation do the mov¬ 
ing—but hold the camera STILL. A held 
position can be framed correctly but a 
panned scene is “pot luck.” 

Camera dissolves always carry a 
smoothness of action and go far toward 
eliminating “dragged out” footage. Short 
action scenes dissolved together grace¬ 
fully and quickly cover any lapse of 
time or distance. Choppy breaks are 
eliminated and interest is held. 

(Conti nued on Page 114) 
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Direct-I6mm. vs 35mm. for 
Training Film Production 

By WILLIAM A. PALMER 


4 S has been the case with business 
r A and educational films in the last 
few years of peacetime, the show¬ 
ing of training films is almost entirely 
on 16mm. projection equipment. At 
least as far as training films for war 
industry is concerned, it would be hard 
to find 35mm. projection equipment in 
use. The Army and Navy in some of 
their more permanent posts are still 
using the theatrical-size film, but all 
have 16mm. equipment as well. All the 
outlying posts and bases are now using 
the 16mm. projection equipment for their 
training films as well as entertainment 
features. 

The production of these training films 
by the Army and Navy, and by private 
concerns under contract to government 
agencies, is now almost entirely on 35mm. 
film. To many who have seen the excel¬ 
lent results obtained by producers of 
“direct-16mm.” industrial films, it may 
seem strange that more production isn’t 
undertaken in the medium in which the 
release is made—direct 16mm. Why 
shouldn’t the various government agen¬ 
cies take advantage of the economies 
and simplicity of direct-16mm. produc¬ 
tion? Or are there any economies and 
simplicities in direct-16mm. production? 

If one were to sit down and make a 
theoretical comparison of the two meth¬ 
ods of training film production, weighing 
the costs, problems, and quality of re¬ 
sults of one method against that of the 
other, the conclusions, I believe, would 
be that direct-16mm. is the proper me¬ 
dium. But this is no time for theoreti¬ 
cal considerations. Like the military de¬ 
mands of the war itself, the demand for 
quantity production of visual aids to mili¬ 
tary, naval, and war industry training 
came suddenly, leaving no time for figur¬ 
ing an over-all procedure. The imme¬ 
diate needs after December 7 were for 
hundreds of films in the shortest possi¬ 
ble time. 

When the war broke there were three 
main groups who were able to start on a 
large scale training film program: the 
Army Signal Corps, the Hollywood the¬ 
atrical producers, and the large indus¬ 
trial film producers. All three of these 
groups were completely geared to 35mm. 
production and had personnel acclimated 
to that medium. So they immediately 
went ahead with full speed, producing 
tremendous numbers of training films 
with excellent technical quality, reason¬ 
able cost, considering their value to the 
war preparations, and in general with 
the subject matter well handled. 

If this has been the case, one might be 


prompted to say, why bring up 16mm. 
production ? Isn’t everyone concerned 
perfectly satisfied with the present 35mm. 
systems ? 

The answer to this is that the need is 
for many more training films, made 
much faster and under conditions where 
the lighter, fast-operating 16mm. equip¬ 
ment really shines. There is also the 
most important fact that 16mm. produc¬ 
tion has one ace-up-the-sleeve which can 
make all 35mm. abilities look in vain 
for a trump. That ace is Kodachrome. 

Well, how important is color in a 
training film? I believe color is all-im¬ 
portant regardless of the subject. I be¬ 
lieve that color alone can add enough, 
giving a clearer visual impression, to 
make it more important even than the 
sound-track which is now considered in¬ 
dispensable. 

Having thus stuck my neck out, I 
would like to explain more completely 
what I consider to be a good training 
film, and then maybe I can support my 
unqualified endorsement of color. 

I believe a good training film to be 
primarily a visual aid to teaching some 
skill or operation. I don’t think any 
training film made can be so good as to 
render unnecessary other more conven¬ 
tional methods of teaching, although I 
am aware of the experiments which have 
shown that educational films alone can 
do a better job on many subjects than 
can a teacher without visual aids. The 
great value in the training motion pic¬ 
ture at the present time is that it can 
make up for the inability of available 
teachers to cope with the gigantic mass 
needs of war conditions. 

The basic criticism that I have had to 
find with most of the training films I 
have reviewed is that they have been 
designed to cover too much or do too 
complete a teaching job by themselves. 
Their makers have considered that both 
the visual side and the sound-track had 
to be as complete as possible. I agree 
that the picture should be as com¬ 
plete as possible, but it has seemed 
to me that in many cases the sound¬ 
track has been so full of boiled-down 
information, even though well organ¬ 
ized and presented, that it competes 
with, rather than aids the visual side. 
Since the visual side of a talking pic¬ 
ture is the most vivid, the mind is apt 
to discard information given audibly, 
which does not apply directly and im¬ 
mediately to the scene being shown. 
Time and again I have seen supplemen¬ 
tary information put in a sound-track 
of an advertising film simply fail to 



Instructional films like these gain added value from 
the color-separation by which Kodachrome gives an 
added dimension of realism. 


register with the audience; and I think 
the same holds true with a training film. 

It is this that convinces me that a 
training film must have every consider¬ 
ation given to the clearest visual pre¬ 
sentation possible, and that all other 
factors—sound-track, film effects, smooth 
technical work, and even cost are sec¬ 
ondary. 

Here is where I believe the case for 
16mm. production can be sold. In 16mm. 
Kodachrome and dupes therefrom, we 
have a color process rivalling anything in 
35mm., and at reasonable costs in terms 
of both money and equipment. The only 
comparable color process, Technicolor, be¬ 
ing prohibitive in cost even if equipment 
were available in sufficient quantity. 

The presentation of subjects in Koda¬ 
chrome is so much more natural than in 
black-and-white that to me there should 
be no hesitation in its use. By the use 
of color, many things can be shown that 
would be very difficult in black-and- 
white, even in subjects which at first 
would be considered to have no color 
possibilities. 

To illustrate, we might consider a 
training film on lathe practice, several 
of which have been already produced in 
35mm. black-and-white. In order to 
show clearly the operations, extreme 
close-ups must be used, and because 
parts of the lathe, as well as the work 
being turned out, are metallic and more 
or less shiny, it is very difficult to avoid 
confusing lights and shadows with the 
type of lighting demanded by good 
black-and-white photography. 

The same film in Kodachrome would 
separate the grey shiny enameled parts 
of the lathe from the work being turned 
by color contrasts, which could be made 
extreme by using yellow brass for the 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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Aces of the Camera 
XXVI: 

Robert De Grasse, A.S.C. 

By WALTER BLANCHARD 


D IRECTOR of Photography Robert 
De Grasse, A.S.C., was practically 
born into the picture business— 
but it took a war to make him aware 
that the career he wanted was one be¬ 
hind a motion picture camera! Four of 
his father’s brothers were stage or film 
folk. One of them—his uncle Joseph De 
Grasse—was one of the most prominent 
and best-liked of silent-picture directors. 
Another—Sam De Grasse—was one of 
the foremost screen “heavies” of twenty- 
five years ago. 

But young Bob, though he grew up 
in a theatrical atmosphere, never paid 


much attention to the movies. He was 
much more interested in basketball; and 
America’s entrance into World War I 
found him a student at the University 
of Southern California, studying occa¬ 
sionally, playing basketball energetical¬ 
ly, and in general having a pleasant, 
carefree life. 

The war changed things for him, 
though. As soon as he was old enough 
to meet the age requirements, he enlisted 
and was accepted for Officer’s Training 
in the Field Artillery of the U. S. Army. 
But the Armistice found him still in 
training, and with the need for officers 


gone, he was soon granted honorable 
discharge and returned to civil life. 

After his Army experience, though, he 
found he wanted something with more 
serious purpose to it than the life of 
a conventional collegian. So he decided 
to forget college and go to work. As 
a starter, he hit his Uncle Joe for a 
movie job. What kind did he want—? 
That was easy: he had decided that he 
wanted to get into camerawork, and 
work his way up to where eventually, 
as a First Cameraman, he could be 
responsible for bringing feature films to 
the screen. And in due time he found 
himself on Universal’s payroll as an 
assistant cameraman. 

This work suited him perfectly. There 
was endless variety in it, coupled with 
a purposefulness he could see as the 
picture progressed from the start to 
the finish of its shooting. 

Besides, the comparatively easy-going 
production methods of twenty-five years 
ago gave him plenty of time to devote 
to his first love—basketball. He played 
on studio and semi-pro teams with dis¬ 
tinction. One year his team even proved 
strong enough to be sent to the Na¬ 
tional Championship Tournament, in 
which it captured third place—the first 
team from the Pacific Coast to place 
so high nationally. 

“I guess I felt pretty good about 
that,” he says, “and I must have showed 
it. At any rate, my folks decided it 
was time to deflate me a bit. They began 
dropping hints that while they saw 
my name often enough in the sports 
pages in connection with basketball, they 
hadn’t noticed anybody writing about 
my skill as a photographer. 

“As those hints began to penetrate 
my consciousness, I suddenly made the 
discovery that there were a lot of things 
going on in the studio, and more or less 
directly related to the work I was doing, 
but about which I didn’t know anything. 

I decided that if I wanted to get ahead 
in the business, I’d better forget bas¬ 
ketball and begin learning about my 
own work! 

“For instance, while I loaded and 
unloaded the camera, and took the ex¬ 
posed film to the laboratory every night, 

I realized I didn’t know a thing about 
what happened to that film between the 
time it reached the lab and the time 
the rushes hit the screen the next day. 
So I began to put in my spare time 
helping the laboratory crews who de¬ 
veloped and printed my film. I learned 
not only what they did, but how and 
why they developed and printed the 
scenes as they did. 

“Next, I realized that a whole suc¬ 
cession of interesting things must be 
happening in the cutting rooms where 
the disconnected scenes we shot on the 
set were assembled into a smooth-run¬ 
ning continuity. So I made it a point 
to get acquainted with the cutters, and 
put in as much of my spare time as 1 
could helping them. I learned how to 
cut film—not just how to splice it, but 
how to build the scenes and angles into 
(Continued on Page I 10) 
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THROUGH the EDITOR'S FINDER 


D URING the past month a little 
group of publicity-seeking Sena¬ 
tors have been sniping at the men from 
Hollywood who are serving as officers 
of the U. S. Army Signal Corps. From 
their viewpoint, this is probably under¬ 
standable, for any attack on Hollywood 
and its prominent personalities is auto¬ 
matically good for Page 1 publicity for 
the attacker. But from any standpoint 
of logic or of common decency it is 
damnably unfair—especially when they 
charge that men who have been proving 
their ability and courage under fire are 
not worthy of the uniforms they wear. 

Let’s examine the facts. Long before 
Pearl Harbor, the Army knew it needed 
training films in greater quantity and 
quicker than its own scanty peacetime 
facilities could produce them. It knew, 
too, that when war eventuated, it would 
also need motion pictures of actual com¬ 
bat, made both for strictly military ref¬ 
erence purposes and as documentary re¬ 
ports for the public at large. 

To meet these needs, the Army very 
logically turned to America’s motion pic¬ 
ture industry and its people. The indus¬ 
try responded by turning out hundreds of 
Army training films—some of them of 
more than feature length—on a rock- 
bottom, less-than-cost basis. No charges 
were made for studio overhead or any of 
a score of other similar items which 
would be figured in any normal, com¬ 
mercial cost-accounting. The industry’s 
best and highest-salaried executives, 
writers, directors, actors and other creat¬ 
ors vied for the privilege of donating 
their services to the production of these 
films. In a word, the motion picture in¬ 
dustry is the only industry in America 
which from the start—nearly two years 
before Pearl Harbor—deliberately ar¬ 
ranged its government contracts so that 
it would not and could not make a penny 
of profit on its defnese production! 

For combat films and tactical or train¬ 
ing films which had necessarily to be 
made within the Army organization, 
Hollywood bled itself white to provide its 
best manpower. Executives, directors, 
writers and technicians voluntarily gave 
up the comforts of home and abundant 
salaries to step into uniform. The great 
majority of them, by reason of age or 
dependencies, did not really have to go— 
but they went, and asked for assignment 
to duty in combat areas. 

The Army rewarded most of them with 
commissions, it is true: but these com¬ 
missions are not so much a reward as the 
only possible means of giving these men 
the minimum military authority neces¬ 
sary to enable them to carry out their 
picture-making assignments. And wheth¬ 
er these men were producers, directors, 
writers or cinematographers, the author¬ 
ity implied by their military commis¬ 
sions is in no case commensurate with 
the authority to which they were accus¬ 
tomed in their civilian positions. 

Let’s take the case of the individual 
most prominently—and most unwar- 


rantedly—attacked: Colonel Darryl F. 
Zanuck. In civil life, he was the pro¬ 
duction head of the 20th Century-Fox 
Studio, with authority and responsibili¬ 
ties which can best be likened to those of 
a Major General in the Army. On the 
basis of proven performance, rather than 
politics or “pull,” he stood unquestion¬ 
ably at the head of his profession. 

For nearly a year before Pearl Harbor, 
and for many months thereafter, he was 
the guiding and coordinating spirit of the 
industry’s Army training film production 
effort. In this he worked tirelessly: his 
days, he gave to his exacting studio 
job; but night after night, during the 
hours when most men are at home with 
their families enjoying well-earned rest, 
he remained at the studio, personally 
supervising the editing of Army train¬ 
ing films, and the planning of new ones. 

When he was finally called to active 
Army service, he was commissioned as a 
Lieutenant Colonel. He did not have to 
go. He was well past the selective 
service age limit. He was the father of 
three children. And he had served with 
distinction as a member of the 163rd 
Division of the A.E.F. in France during 
World War I. 

But he volunteered and went — giving 
up, in the process, a brilliant career and 
a salary of more than $5,000 per week. 

Going into active service, he did not 
ask for an easy desk job in Washington 
or Hollywood. He requested active ser¬ 
vice. And in the few short months since 
he was called into active service, he has 
seen dangerously active service on three 
fighting fronts. His first assignment 
took him to Alaska and the Aleutians, 
where he flew over Jap-held Kiska on 
reconnaissance for the Signal Corps. His 
next assignment took him to England, 
where he took commando training and 
participated in at least one hard-fought 
Commando raid. 

His latest assignment took him to 
North Africa, where he participated in 
both the preparation and the actual land 
fighting of the invasion, filming a com¬ 
plete motion picture record of this major 
American military campaign. Where his 
next assignment may be, no one can tell: 
but anyone who knew or worked with 
him in Hollywood can tell you that if he 
has anything to say about it, it will be 
wherever there’s the hardest and most 
dangerous work to be done. And the 
pictures he brings back, like his African 
invasion film which is shortly to be re¬ 
leased (and not through his company, 
by the way!) will, we are sure, vindi¬ 
cate him in the eyes of the American 
public. 

We haven’t cited Col. Zanuck’s record 
because of his erstwhile position in the 
industry, but because he has been the 
one most spectacularly attacked ,and 
because we believe his record is typical 
of those of the hundreds of trained pic¬ 
ture-makers Hollywood has given to the 
Army. There may be some military 
misfits and pink-tea officers who have 


given Hollywood as their home address 
—that’s always likely when swift and 
tremendous military expansion is taking- 
place. But we don’t believe Senator 
Truman or anyone else can put the finger 
on one man from Hollywood’s film in¬ 
dustry whose peacetime achievements 
indicated he had anything on the ball, 
who isn’t more than pulling his weight 
in the Service. 

For to us, Hollywood’s attitude is typi¬ 
fied by the remarks of one cameraman 
who came to see us shortly after Pearl 
Harbor. “Hell,” he said, “I’m not wor¬ 
rying about a commission. I was an 
officer in the last war, but I’d be willing 
to go in as a buck private in this one. 
I don’t want an easy, desk job: what I 
want is a chance to take my coat off and 
work hard making pictures. Rank or 
swank don’t interest me—but I want 
a chance to put whatever skill I have to 
work for my country!” 

• 

R ANKING high among the industry’s 
unsung heroes are the contact-men 
of the various raw film organizations. 
Ostensibly, their jobs are to promote the 
sale of their firm’s product to the studios, 
to run down technical complaints and to 
keep the industry’s cameramen up to 
the minute on the technical performance 
of their film. 

But unofficially, their service to the 
industry and to the camera profession 
far exceeds this. Without exception they 
act as professional counsellors and 
friends to the men of the camera. They 
act as unpaid publicists and business 
agents for cinematographers—especially 
for those who may be out of a job or 
“between pictures.” Times without num¬ 
ber they have gotten jobs for cinematog¬ 
raphers—often for men who didn’t even 
know they had such friends plugging for 
them behind the scenes. 

Any one of them has alone done more 
for cameramen than all the agents and 
“artist’s representatives” who ever at¬ 
tempted to get jobs for cinematogra¬ 
phers. Repeatedly they’ll go to execu¬ 
tives and camera chiefs and tell them 
frankly they’re making a grave mis¬ 
take in letting this man get away from 
them, or not hiring that one. And these 
executives accept the film salesman’s 
word because they know he has no axe 
to grind. He gets no ten per cent from 
the man he “sells” to a studio; no gift 
or salary cut-back—often not even a 
word of thanks. 

It seems to us that it’s about time 
these men received some tangible ex¬ 
pression of the camera profession’s ap¬ 
preciation of their untiring service to 
the interests of cameramen, both indi¬ 
vidually and collectively. The war has 
honors for those who give service 
“above and beyond the call of duty.” 
We who benefit by it should give honor, 
too, to these men give cinematographers 
that same sort of service above and be¬ 
yond the strict letter of their jobs as 
film-salesmen. 
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A.S.C. on Parade 



Now it’s Major Ted Tetzlaff, A.S.C., U. 
S.A.A.F. Right in the middle of putting 
RKO’s “Free For All” on film, the Army 
Air Force pinned a pair of gold maple- 
leaves on his shoulders and put him into 
training for active foreign service. Mean¬ 
while, Frank Redman, A.S.C., took over 
the completion of Major Ted’s picture, 
and, so we hear, has everyone at RKO 
doing raves over the swell job he’s doing. 
★ 

From the “hot corner” of the South 
Pacific comes word that Lt. Phil Chan¬ 
cellor, A.S.C., U.S.N.R., has received a 
well-earned promotion and is now Lieu¬ 
tenant Commander Chancellor, Photo¬ 
graphic Officer on the Staff of the Com¬ 
mander of Aircraft in that busy area. 

★ 

And Winton Hoch, A.S.C., is now in 
uniform as a Senior Lieutenant in the 
U. S. Navy. 

★ 

Among uniformed visitors of Feb¬ 
ruary was Capt. Wilfrid M. Cline, A.S.C., 
U.S.A.A.F., in town briefly from parts 
unknown, en route to more of the same. 

★ 

Another visitor was our Washington 
representative, Reed N. Haythorne, 
A.S.C., out here on a Government 
camera assignment. 

★ 

Add military “hush-hush” notes—Roy 
Hunt, A.S.C., away from Hollywood on a 
special mission for the Army which, ac¬ 
cording to Army announcement, is “out¬ 
side the continental U. S. A.” 

★ 

And Bert Glennon, A.S.C., draws the 
prize plum of Technicoloring Irving Ber¬ 
lin’s “This Is The Army” for Warner 
Bros., on a new contract that will keep 
him there for some time to come. 

★ 

Shed a tear for AJS.C.-Prexy. Fred 
Jackman: his ration board let him get 


a brand new Buick and gave him a “C” 
card—and then Fred got laid up with in¬ 
testinal flu and couldn’t use either of 
them! 

★ 

With three days of shooting left to 
finish “Old Acquaintance,” Sol Polito, 
A.S.C., had the bad luck to tumble off a 
camera-parallel and break his ankle. So 
Arthur Edeson, A.S.C., stepped into the 
breach to finish the picture. Here’s wish¬ 
ing Sol a speedy recovery! 

★ 

The other day on the Warner lot we 
were startled by a lusty hail from a 
block away. Turned out’ twas Capt. Joe 
Valentine, A.S.C., of the Army’s Special 
Service Corps, blowing off steam because 
we had reported him as a mere 1st Lieut. 
Don’t blame us, Joe—that’s the way we 
got it from the studio and the trade 
papers! And remember your promise to 
send us up a picture of you and those 
two nifty shoulder-bars to convince the 
other readers of this page! 

★ 

L. Wm. O’Connell, A.S.C.—“Connie,” 
to you — busy at Columbia filming 
“Blondie Buys a Horse.” 



It’s 1st Lieutenant Tom Tutwiler, 
A.S.C., now. He’s another good man 
grabbed by the Army Air Force. Lot’s o’ 
luck, Tom. We’ll miss you! 

★ 

Ernest Haller, A.S.C., gets the Director 
of Photography assignment on Warner’s* 
biggie, “Saratoga Trunk.” 

★ 

Congratulations to Ralph Staub, A.S.C. 
Just recovered from a serious siege of 
pneumonia, he started his 11th year with 
Columbia, turning out his “Screen Snap¬ 
shots.” 

★ 

John Seitz, A.S.C., bedded by “flu,” so 
Theodor Sparkuhl, A.S.C., pinch-hit for 
him filming Paramount’s “Five Graves 
to Cairo.” 



As we go to press, Elmer G. Dyer, 
A.S.C., was just about to be sworn in 
as a Major in the Army Air Force. 
Those wings, he tells us, indicate he’s the 
camera-toting member of the flying 
crew. Pretty nifty, what? No wonder 
he’s beaming. 

★ 

Out at Universal, Paul Ivano, A.S.C., 
is assigned to film “You Go To My 
Heart.” 

★ 

We don’t know if it’s true, but one of 
the town’s better columnists tells this 
one about Lt. Charles W. Herbert, A.S.C. 
Last year, when Herb went into the 
Army he decided to sell his photographic 
equipment, as he certainly wouldn’t be 
using it “for duration.” When he got 
his assignment to active camera-duty, 
the Signal Corps issued him—you 
guessed it!—his own camera! 

★ 

Out at MGM, Lester White, A.,S.C., and 
Hal Rosson, A.S.C., both smiling over 
new contracts. 

★ 

And at 20th-Fox, Camera Chief Dan 
Clark A.S.C., and Eddie Snyder, A.S.C., 
have been anchored for another year via 
the contract route. 

★ 

George Robinson, A.S.C., is head of the 
photography department of Universal’s 
“School for Jive.” 

★ 

Russian notes: Out at MGM Harry 
Stradling, A, f S.C., gets the nod to put 
the Ratoff-Pasternak epic, “Russia,” on 
film, while for Sam Goldwyn, Jimmie 
Howe, A.S.C., is assigned to another 
Russky Kino, “North Star.” After that, 
we hear, Jimmie is due to report back to 
Warner’s on a new term contract—unless 
an important Government assignment 
“breaks” first. 

★ 

Russell Metty, A.S.C., busy at RKO 
filming “The Sky’s the Limit,” with Fred 
Astaire and Joan Leslie. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE MONTH 


THE HUMAN COMEDY 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Production. 
Director of Photography: Harry Strad- 

ling, A.S.C. 

This picturization of William Saroyan’s 
much-discussed story must inevitably go 
down as one of the really great pictures 
of all time. In every phase it has the 
simplicity and moving power of true 
greatness. There is not a scene nor an 
action which does not ring true, to bring 
to the screen the most sincere and real¬ 
istic presentation of the real America 
that we have ever seen. 

This applies just as much to Harry 
Stradling’s photography as to the rest 
of the picture. He contributes enor¬ 
mously to the production: his camera- 
treatment maintains a superb balance 
between documentary realism and a 
subtly ‘‘different” treatment in lighting 
and composition which enhance the dra¬ 
matic values of the story without ever 
for a moment becoming obviously thea¬ 
trical. Without doubt, it is his greatest 
camera achievement so far. 

We could fill countless pages express¬ 
ing our enthusiasm for this picture and 
its photography—but it would all add 
up to urging every reader, and espe¬ 
cially those in foreign countries, to see 
this picture for themselves, for it is the 
finest picturization of American life and 
ideals ever screened. If you miss it, you 
will regret it, for “The Human Comedy” 
it not only a great picture, but a great 
emotional experience. 

HANGMEN ALSO DIE! 

Arnold Pressburger Production; United 

Artists’ Release. 

Director of Photography: James Wong 

Howe, A.S.C. 

This melodramatic picturization of the 
Czech “underground” movement is un¬ 
usually good entertainment, for in addi¬ 
tion to its timely anti-Nazi theme, it is 
a more than ordinarily good melodrama. 
Both the story and the direction of 
camera-wise Fritz Lang have afforded 
James Wong Howe, A.S.C., unusually 
fine opportunities for photographic effec¬ 
tiveness. His treatment is throughout a 
study in the dramatic use of composi¬ 
tion and effect-lightings. In only one 
sequence can we find any serious criti¬ 
cism with his treatment: this is in the 
sequence in the cafe where Anna Lee 
starts the cleverly-motivated movement 
to entrap Gene Lockhart. In the scenes 
where she and the waiter approach 
Lockhart, the composition in both long 
and medium-shots is seriously weakened 
by the inclusion at the right of the 
frame of the face of an extra girl which 
consistently distracts attention from the 
action of the principals. 

For the rest, “Hangmen Also Die!” is 
well worth seeing as an example of fine 
melodramatic cinematograhy and for its 
interesting plot construction and presen¬ 
tation. 


IN WHICH WE SERVE 

United Artists’ Release. 

Director of Photography: Ronald Neame, 

A.C.T. 

Noel Coward’s picturization of the 
career of a British destroyer and its 
crew is another outstanding example of 
fine craftsmanship. Produced in England 
under wartime difficulties, it reflects 
endless credit upon all concerned. The 
photography by Ronald Neame, one of 
Britain’s foremost cinematographers, is 
one of the finest pieces of camerawork 
ever to come out of England. It shows 
clearly how capably, and in what fine 
spirit our fellow-cinematographers of 
Britain’s A.C.T. are carrying on. It is 
unfortunate that space limitations for¬ 
bid a more detailed review of this excep¬ 
tionally fine production, but we can sum 
it up by saying that we sincerely con¬ 
gratulate Cinematographer Neame and 
Producer-Director Coward on making 
one of the year’s outstanding films, and 
one which we urge all our readers to see. 

THE AMAZING MRS. HOLLIDAY 

Universal Production. 

Director of Photgraphy: Elwood Bredell, 
A.S.C. 

When the difficulties which attended 
the making of this production are taken 
into consideration—it was off again and 
on again four or five times, while direc¬ 
tors were changed, story rewritten, etc. 
— it must be concluded that “Woody” 
Bredell, A.S.C., has done a most credit¬ 
able job of camerawork. It is not easy 
to turn out a smoothly consistent piece 
of cinematography when there are in¬ 
tervals of days and even weeks between 
spurts of shooting, during which story 
concepts and treatment are basically 
changed around. But Bredell has man¬ 
aged it with really surprising success. He 
gives the picture the required opulent 
visual mounting, and deals very well by 
the players, including the now completely 
grown-up star. Here and there can be 
seen traces of his difficulties—a sequence 
here which might have been better pho¬ 
tographed in a higher key, a scene or 
two there which appears to have been 
printed down to the detriment of flesh 
values—but in general Bredell’s skill 
and adaptability have brought him most 
successfully through what must have 
been a very trying assignment. 

THE IMMORTAL SERGEANT 

20th Century-Fox Production. 

Director of Photography: Arthur Miller, 
A.S.C. 

When they handed Arthur Miller the 
task of photographing “The Immortal 
Sergeant,” they handed him an unusually 
difficult assignment. There are really two 
stories, which require diametrically op¬ 
posite camera-treatment, but which are 
intercut as one—the story of Henry 


Fonda’s pre-war life—is told in flash¬ 
back form. On the one hand, these pre¬ 
war sequences called for sparkling, high- 
key camerawork; on the other, the basic 
story of a British patrol lost in the 
Libyan desert, calls for day exteriors of 
ruggedly documentary quality and a pre¬ 
ponderance of virile night-effects. The 
way Miller has managed to blend these 
two conflicting elements into a coherent 
and comparatively smooth production is 
as great an evidence of his technical 
and artistic skill as anything he has ever 
done, not excluding his Academy Award 
achievement of last year. 

THEY GOT ME COVERED 

Samuel Goldwyn Production; RKO 

Release. 

Director of Photography: Rudy Mate, 

A.S.C. 

Special Photographic Effects by Ray 

Binger, A.S.C. 

The mixture of typical Bob Hope ad- 
libbed comedy with a melodramatic story 
in this picture gave Director of Photog¬ 
raphy Rudy Mate, A.S.C., a really diffi¬ 
cult assignment, but he has delivered 
his customarily fine performance at the 
camera. He keeps his players looking un¬ 
usually well; especially Dorothy Lamour, 
whose appearance in this picture im¬ 
pressed me as being far better than in 
any black-and-white production in which 
she has appeared in a long time. Mate’s 
effect-lightings are well worth study, 
among them the sequence in the aban¬ 
doned factory which, instead of a studio 
set, employed as a background a bona- 
fide abandoned gas-works. Art Director 
Perry Ferguson’s contribution is another 
interesting phase of the picture, espe¬ 
cially the way he and Mate have given 
the film so much “production value” in 
spite of the current restrictions on set- 
construction. Ray Binger’s special-effects 
work is another contribution which comes 
in for more than ordinary praise. 

STRANGER IN TOWN 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Production. 
Director of Photography: Sid Wagner, 

A.S.C. 

This unpretentious little program pro¬ 
duction offers more charm and entertain¬ 
ment than many an “A” production we 
could mention. Sid Wagner’s camera¬ 
work smoothly complements the rest of 
the production. His interiors are excel¬ 
lently handled, and his exteriors models 
of fine outdoor camerawork, while he 
presents his players to unusually good 
advantage. This, by the way, is par¬ 
ticularly true of his treatment of Frank 
Morgan and Porter Hall, the latter ap¬ 
pearing to better photographic advan¬ 
tage than we’ve ever seen him. All told, 
this picture is one we can recommend 
both as photography and entertainment. 
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A “Model LE“ Grows Up 


By PHILIP A. JACOBSEN 

Technical and Research Director, 

Campus Studios, University of Washington 


N ECESSITY is a good stepmother 
to Invention. She encourages 
honesty and does not bother with 
superficial refinements. She is not afraid 
of hard times and rough going. Neces¬ 
sity’s adopted son seldom picks his 
haberdashery from Esquire and prac¬ 
tically never rides in luxury, but those 
who know him best say that his home¬ 
made get-up belies his unusual perform¬ 
ance and that the roads he travels with 
his “haywire old busses” and strange 
new rigs often get him there ahead of 
schedule. Hard-working and frugal 
Necessity is not much like the romantic, 
generous and easy going mother who 
bore most of today’s crop of young 
movie-men but she is respectable and 
determined, and she has no intention 
whatsoever of abandoning her role as 


stepmother while it takes an AA-5 pri¬ 
ority or better to put photoflood light 
in dark places. If your dreams of 16mm. 
sync-motor driven cameras, dual-system 
recorders, Moviolas, batteries of film 
phonographs and lockers overflowing 
with “Number 4’s” and Kodachrome are 
suddenly interrupted by this strange 
woman calling you to breakfast in your 
war-stricken kitchen, you had better be 
nice and call her “Mama”. 

I started calling Old Lady Necessity 
“Mother” in 1937 and she has been the 
recognized head of my family ever since. 
In that year my plans called for sound- 
on-film by 1938 at the very latest. In 
1938 I postponed the “sound-where-it- 
belongs” business until 1939. In 1939 
I started shooting some backgrounds for 
the great sound-on-film job but put off 


the lip-sync stuff until 1940. In 1940 I 
rewrote the entire script, eliminating all 
sync sound, photographed everything 
“silent” on color ribbon but saved the 
post film recording for 1941. In ’41 I re¬ 
corded the sound on disk. 

In 1941, Necessity, working overtime, 
figured out a way of getting our East¬ 
man Model EE into long pants. The 
scheme called for man-size 1,600-foot 
arms, a stilt to keep the new reel-holders 
off the deck, a threading light, a fancy 
go-stop switch, a new speed control, and 
a flashy neon speedometer. 

Qur studio technician mutinied at the 
thought of mutilating a perfectly good 
projector in order to get parts enough 
to assemble an overgrown orphan, but 
we lured him back into the shop by rash¬ 
ly declaring that the hospital bill would 
be less than thirty dollars, and that 
since no manufacturer lists a machine 
with a stroboscope at any price, if he 
could do the trick he might get his name 
printed in The American Cinema¬ 
tographer. * 

Building a couple of arms and spin¬ 
dles is not much of a trick for a man 
with a few good tools, and our duped 
mutineer would have turned them out in 
a few hours if someone hadn’t stayed 
his hand in mid-air by pointing out that 
the reel arms on an “EE” are practical¬ 
ly interchangeable with the 1,600-ft. 
arms on an Eastman FS-10. 

Closer inspection convinced us that the 
longer belts on the 1,600-foot capacity 
FS-10 would also fit the rearmed “EE” 
without recourse to “jimmy”, hack saw 
or torch. (In Fig. 1 the FS-10 arms 
grafted on our grown-up “EE” are let¬ 
tered “A”). 

On top of this good fortune came the 
report that our purchasing agent had 
actually smiled when he found that he 
was not expected to buy a complete FS- 
10 to get each set of arms requisitioned, 
so we pressed our advantage by per¬ 
suading him to buy new arms and belts 
for all the “EE’s” on hand. For good 
measure we slipped in an order for sev¬ 
eral Eastman Model G threading lamp 
assemblies and start-stop-threading light 
switches. (In our photographs, “L” 
designates the threading lamp unit). 

While we were about it we decided to 
do something about the speed-control 
resistor on the “EE”. This control will 
completely stop the projector motor and 
cooling fan in its “all in” position with¬ 
out switching off the 750-watt light- 
and heat-giver. This makes things hot 
as hell in the lamp house and around 
the picture gate and makes even an 
operator dumb enough to stall the motor 
plenty mad. 

We found that a fixed resistor of the 
right value in parallel with the variable 
control rheostat would prevent the mo¬ 
tor from ever completely laying down 
on the job, but we happened to have a 
very nice Ward Leonard control with 
higher dissipation rating and just the 
right resistance, which could be installed 
without using brute force, and we 
couldn’t resist using it. With this change 

* Andrew B. Jacobsen (Now on RADAR re¬ 
search at M.I.T.). 
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in speed-control resistance the “EE” 
couldn’t be forced to run at any speed 
less than about eight frames per second. 

To keep the 1,600-foot reels from drag¬ 
ging, it was found necessary to insert an 
extension bar between the base of the 
“EE” and the head of the projector. 
(This link is marked “E” in the photo¬ 
graphs). The backward rake of the 
piece is just enough to put the weight 
of the vital parts where it will counter¬ 
balance the turning moment of a 1,600- 
foot reel when it is loaded to the gills. 
The fibre gear and brass pinion “T” 
with the associated handwheel were in¬ 
corporated to make it easy to find the 
screen with the picture. The two rollers 
indicated by “P’s” were installed after 
it was found that the film feed and take- 
up from the bigger reels was not smooth 
without a guide-snubber arrangement. 

The final bit of surgery was under¬ 
taken in the interest of speed control 
accurate enough to give semi-synchro¬ 
nous operation with sound-on-disk. An 
abdominal was performed and the shaft 
mounting the upper sprocket wheel was 
removed and replaced with one long 
enough to stick through the plate cover¬ 
ing the projector’s inner vital organs. 
(In our operating-table photograph the 
new shaft is marked “R”). This same 
view shows a new bearing, “B,” com¬ 
plete with oil-hole and well, which was 
installed to prevent shaft “R” from 
wandering. 

Near this shaft, on a piece of bakelite, 
two terminal lugs were mounted to 
which a small neon lamp was directly 
soldered. Connections were then made 
from the neon lamp to the 110-volt cir¬ 
cuit at a point where full voltage was 
applied to the lamp whenever the motor 
turned over. Next, a hole large enough 
to allow both the new shaft and the head 
of the neon lamp to protude was carved 
in the soft metal cover-plate. 

Then a hollow cylinder with one end 
open was fashioned from thin tubing 
and sheet brass to form the stroboscope 
wheel. Forty holes were drilled in the 
face of the cylinder. We were told that 
this is just the right number to indi- 


On opposite page, the Model "E" in its original 
condition, and as rebuilt to take 1600-ft. reels. Above, 
the details of the conversion. P indicates idling rollers 
added to smooth feed and take-up with extended 
reel-arms; S indicates stroboscope drum; R, the ex¬ 
tended shaft which revolves the "strobe,” B, its 
bearing, and N the neon lamp which illuminates the 
stroboscope. 

cate when the Model EE is pulling film 
past the light gate at 24 frames per sec¬ 
ond. Some one with a degree in mathe¬ 
matics figured the new shaft would turn 
three revolutions per second when the 
machine was turning up sound speed. 
Since the sprocket mounted on this shaft 
sported eight teeth and three times eight 
is twenty-four, the figuring seemed about 
right. 

Forty “strobo” holes per revolution 
times three revolutions per second was 
120 “strobo” holes per second to us after 
a spell of thinking. Some one with a de¬ 
gree in electrical engineering helped us 
figure that a neon lamp sitting on a 
sixty-cycle source will flash on both 
peaks of each cycle which is the same as 
saying that it will get bright 120 times 
each second. This is just the way a 
neon light behind a 120 hole per second 
stroboscope should blink to make the 
“strobo’s” spots stay put. 

As I said we drilled forty evenly- 
spaced holes, but since all of our pictures 
are taken for sound speed projection we 
just never have been able to find time 
to put in an additional set of 27 holes 
in the cylinder to indicate 16 1/5 frames 
per second. It may be years before we 
can get our drill press to make us a set 
of 26 2/3 holes to signal exactly 16 
frames per second. 

The outboard end of the new shaft 
was drilled and tapped for an 8-32 ma¬ 
chine screw which, together with a pin, 
was made to hold the stroboscope cylin¬ 
der in place. (“S” is for stroboscope in 
the illustrations). This finished the re¬ 
construction and the masculated projec¬ 
tor was christened, “Model EE Series 
J” by cracking a bottle of Kodascope oil 
over the oil holes. The launching was 
followed by a trial run with some of the 
crew holding their breath and some their 
noses. 


To my great relief the reincarnated 
“EE” treated a 1,600-foot roll of film to 
as smooth a ride as a 16mm. picture can 
ever expect to get on any machine cost¬ 
ing less than $1,200. In addition, the 
stroboscope proved to be such a good 
indicator of “out of bounds speed opera¬ 
tion” that even lip-sync-sound-on-disk 
could be handled by a patient and atten¬ 
tive operator. Our success braced us for 
our next and most precarious step. 

To keep the adult series J company on 
trips, we built a transcription player 
with a frieze of functional white spots 
running around the rim of its turntable 
and a neon flasher to chase these spots 
forward and backward when the platter 
turner wasn’t rolling on the nose at 
33 1/3 R.P.M. Before we finished every¬ 
thing necessary to force our cine-disk 
production on the audiences our public 
relations director was trapping, we had 
almost run out of days and nights tagged 
1941. Finally, amid cat-calls and mud 
from both silent and sound-on-film arm¬ 
chair experts, and with some real mis¬ 
giving on my part, we pushed the show 
and its gear out the alley door of the 
studio and onto the road. 

Immediately that miserable “going to 
get fired” feeling enveloped us. We 
waited . . . for over a month, we waited. 
I packed my bag and waited . . . waited 
fully expecting a telegram from the un¬ 
fortunate operator sent out with our 
“big mistake,” telling us that he was 
closing the season with a special showing 
for his new schoolmates at the State 
Insane Asylum. 

Instead, to my utter astonishment, we 
finally got an entirely different kind of 
a letter. It read: “Hello Gang. Maybe 
they won’t padlock the studio. Surprise!! 
Your kaleidoscope of unintegrated color, 
message and transcribed sound, ‘Univer¬ 
sity’ is getting by in the best of yokel 
circles with nary a slur on your neces¬ 
sity-mothered sound-on-disk. So easy to 
operate that I fell asleep during last 
night’s show and didn’t come to until the 
finish fade when some one turned on the 
house lights and the applause started.” 
END. 
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Above, left, the "pro¬ 
fessionalized" Bo lex; 
middle, camera in pho¬ 
tographing position, 
and (right) in focusing 
position. Below, the 
c a m e r a in shooting 
position (above) and 
focusing position (be¬ 
low). 


Professionalizing The Bolex 

By WILLIAM STULL, A S.C. 


T HE criticism most frequently 
levelled against most 16mm. cam¬ 
eras for either professional or ad¬ 
vanced amateur use is that they do not 
provide for a professionally accurate 
method of ground glass focusing. One 
or two more or less custom-built “16- 
pro” designs, it is true, do provide this 
feature. But most of the better-grade 
16mm. cameras of the types used by the 
majority of 16mm. professionals and ad¬ 
vanced amateurs do not. They may pro¬ 
vide ground glass focusing, but not with 
the lens in actual photographing posi¬ 
tion. Usually, the image is too small for 
precise work, and the focusing eyepiece 
unhandily located, as well. 

But William A. Palmer of San Fran¬ 
cisco, one of America’s foremost expo¬ 
nents of professional 16mm., has recently 
remodelled a standard Bolex 16mm. 
camera to conform to standard 35mm. 
professional practice in this respect. 
Like a 35mm. studio camera, his profes¬ 
sionalized Bolex has a handle-operated 
“throw-over” which moves the camera- 
head to one side and away from the lens 
and brings into place behind the lens a 
ground glass focusing screen with a 
suitable magnifying system which en¬ 
ables him to focus on an enlarged and 
laterally correct image while the lens is 
in actual photographing position. 

In making this conversion, the orig¬ 
inal Bolex was left virtually unchanged. 
It can be removed from the device and 
restored to its original condition in a few 
minutes. Moreover, in making the con¬ 
version an absolute minimum of critical 
materials were used. 

The foundation of Palmer’s conver¬ 


sion is a shift-over mechanism he de¬ 
veloped some years ago to eliminate 
parallax in the Bolex’s usual visual 
focusing arrangement. This consists of 
a base on which the camera is mounted, 
and built up from two castings connected 
by a spring - tensioned cam - and - lever 
linkage. Originally this was used to drop 
the camera downward and to the left so 
that the lens, when rotated on the turret 
to bring it in front of the Bolex’s visual 
focuser at the upper right-hand corner 
of the camera, occupied the same posi¬ 
tion it would when shooting. For photo¬ 
graphing, the shift-over handle was 
given a half turn, lifting the camera up 
and to the right so that with the lens 
in front of the aperture, it would occupy 
the same position as in focusing, elim¬ 
inating parallax worries. 

This in itself was an improvement, 
but it was by no means fully satisfac¬ 
tory, as the position of the camera’s 
focusing eyepiece was inconvenient, and 
the magnification inadequate. 

The next step was to make the design 
fully professional, providing a means for 
moving the camera out of the way and 
swinging a focusing system, into place 
without moving the lens from shooting 
position. 

The construction of the Bolex did 
much to simplify this. The Bolex hap¬ 
pens to be one of the very few turret- 
equipped cameras in which the turret is 
not inset in the front-board of the 
camera. Instead, the turret is virtually 
a separate unit, mounted in front of the 
camera housing. 

This made it possible to remove the 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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IT’S UNANIMOUS! 

PROFESSIONAL JUDGES 

of 

PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 

have handed down their 
sweeping decree in favor of 

EASTMAN NEGATIVES — 


NOMINATED for the Academy Award 

for outstanding Photographic Achievement in 1942 

ALL 10 Photographed with Eastman Negatives — 


PICTURE 

King’s Row 

Magnificent Ambersons 

Moontide 

Mrs. Miniver 

Pride of the Yankees 

Pied Piper 

Take a Letter Darling 
Talk of the Town 
Ten Gentlemen from West 
This Above All 


CAMERAMAN 

James Wong Howe 
Stanley Cortez 
Charles G. Clarke 
Joseph Ruttenberg 
Rudy Mate 
Eddie Cronjager 
John Mescall 
Ted Tetzlaff 
Point Leon Shamroy 
Arthur Miller 


STUDIO 

Warner Brothers 
RKO (Mercury) 

20th Century Fox 

Metro-Gold wyn-Mayer 

Samuel Goldwyn Productions 

20th Century Fox 

Paramount 

Columbia 

20th Century Fox 

20th Century Fox 


Our Congratulation3 and Sincere Appreciation 
to the6e honored and achnoivledqed Cinematoqrapher3 


J. E. BRULATOUR, INC. 

FORT LEE CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD 





The Useful 
Hyperfocal 

By JOSEPH WALKER, A.S.C. 


_ 


HYPERFOCAL DISTANCES 


Stop. 

---——j— ^ 

Focal Length of Lens. 

12 y^rnm. 

15mm. 

25mm. 

1 Yo- inch. 

2-inch. 

3-inch. 

Hyperfocal Distance in Feet. 

/: 1.8 

11% 

16 

46 % 

104 

185 

417 

2 5 

8 

11* 

33 % 

75 

133 

300 

3.5 

5% 

8 

23% 

53% 

95 K 

214 

4 

5 

7 

20% 

46% 

83 

187 

4 5 

4% 

6% 

18 % 

41% 

74 

167 

5.6 

3 % 

5 

14% 

33% 

60 

134 

6.3 

3% 

4% 

13% 

29% 

53 

119 

8 

2% 

3% 

10% 

23% 

42 

94 

11 

1% 

2% 

7% 

17 

30 

68 

16 

15 %' 

1% 

5% 

11% 

21 

47 


C ORRECT focus is an absolute es¬ 
sential to good photography. In 
some types of amateur and docu¬ 
mentary filming, minor errors in expo¬ 
sure, composition and lighting may at 
times be considered forgivable. But un¬ 
less a scene is in good focus, it’s of no 
use to either the professional or the 
amateur. 

The professional cinematographer, of 
course, has a double check on his focus. 
First, he is able to study the actual 
image, right-side-up and highly magni¬ 
fied on a ground glass focusing screen. 
In addition, it is standard practice to 
measure the distance from camera to 
subject with a tape-measure before every 
shot, and set the lens accordingly. 

But thq substandard cinematographer 
doesn’t enjoy these advantages. Only a 
few 16mm, or 8mm. cameras permit any 
sort of ground glass focusing, and only 
a very few of these give the ground glass 
image magnification great enough and 
critical enough to permit absolutely pre¬ 
cise focusing. Only a very few of the 
more careful-minded amateurs take the 
trouble to work, professional-wise, run¬ 
ning a tape before each scene. And while 
an interconnected rangefinder would be 
invaluable in substandard camerawork, 
thus far only one amateur camera so 
equipped has appeared on the market. 
So focus remains headache No. 1 of 
home moviemaking. 

To some extent, the extreme focal 
depth of the short-focus lenses , gener¬ 
ally used on 16mm. and 8mm/"cameras 
can cover up minor errors in focusing. 
But not always—as most users of focus- 
ing-mount substandard cameras can tes¬ 
tify from sad experience! And even in 
8mm., a scene where you’ve guessed 
wrong in adjusting the lens of a focusing- 
mount camera is usually a good deal 
worse than what you’d have gotten under 
the same circumstances with a simpler, 
fixed-focus lens. 

The answer is that the manufacturer 
of the cheaper, non-focusing lens has 
taken advantage of a very useful little 
optical fact and mounted the lens so that 
it is permanently focused at what is 
called its hyperfocal setting. You can 
make this same optical fact work even 
better if you have lenses in focusing 
mounts. Especially when you’re working 
under pressure, making scenes of the 
“grab-it-quick” type, where you want to 
minimize fiddling with and thinking about 
basic camera mechanics, you can often 
set a lens at its hyperfocal setting and 
then forget focus, confident that (at 


least on most normal shots) everything 
important in your picture will be in ade¬ 
quately sharp focus. But to do this 
you’ve got to know what the hyperfocal 
distance is, and how to put it to work. 

As a matter of fact, the hyperfocal 
distance is a double-action affair. First 
of all, it is the distance at and beyond 
which all objects are in focus when sharp 
focus is secured at infinity. But also — 
and perhaps more important—if you 
focus the lens at the hyperfocal distance, 
everything from one half that distance 
from the camera to infinity will be 
sharply defined. If, for instance, the 
hyperfocal distance were 25 feet, every- 
tl ing from that point on to infinity 
would be adequately sharp with the lens 
at infinity focus, while if the lens were 
placed at the hyperfocal setting of 25 
feet, everything from 12^ feet to infinity 
would be adequately sharp. 

The hyperfocal point is dependent upon 
three factors: the focal length of the 
lens, the aperture used (expressed as an 
/-stop) and the circle of confusion. 

The term “circle of confusion” refers 
to the diameter of the lens’ image of any 
given point in the subject. Theoretically, 
if lenses could be made perfect, the 
’’mage of a point would also be a point. 
But in practice, not even the finest of 
lenses can bring the images of all wave¬ 
lengths or colors of light to a focus so 
precisely in the same plane that the 
image of a point will be a true point. 
Instead, some wave-lengths will come to 
a focus on the plane of the film, while 
others will be focused microscopically be¬ 
hind or in front of it, in either case 
giving an image on the film slightly 
larger than the actual point. The practi¬ 
cal result is that the image of the point 
is reproduced as a circle, rather than as 
a point. Maybe it is microscopically 
small, but it is still mathematically 
measurable as a circle instead of a point. 

The size of this circle of confusion 
therefore becomes one of the chief gov¬ 
erning factors in the matter of image 
definition. Speaking generally, the finer 
a lens is, the smaller the diameter of its 


circle of confusion. In the same way, 
if a lens is to be used for work that is 
not too exacting, you can base your 
hyperfocal and depth of field calculations 
on a circle of confusion considerably 
larger than is necessary in a lens to be 
used for exacting work like cinematog¬ 
raphy. For still-camera work, for ex¬ 
ample, and even in some calculations for 
35mm/cine work, a circle of confusion 
.002 inch in diameter may be quite acjL , 
ceptable; but for really professional 
35mm v cinematography, and for all 
16mm. and 8mm, cinematography (in 
which the relative enlargement in pro- , 
jection is much greater than in 35mm/' 
practice) the permissible circle of con¬ 
fusion must be taken as .001 inch. ^ I 

The accompanying table will give you 
the hyperfocal distances for the most" 
commonly used substandard i lenses over 
the general range of stops. But it is 
easy enough to figure out the hyperfocah 
point for any lens and stop for yourself.' 
The formula is: 

F- 

H =- 

f X C 

In other words, the hyperfocal dis-1 
tance (H) equals the focal length of the 
lens (F) multiplied by itself and divided 
by the product of multiplying the /-stop 
(f) by the circle of confusion (C). You 
can see that for any one lens, two of 
these factors — focal length (F) and cir¬ 
cle of confusion (C) — remain constant.! 
The other two may vary, and therefore 
influence each other. 

Now let’s see how this works out in 
practice. Suppose we have a 2-inch lens 
and use it at /:2.5. Assuming the circle 
of confusion to be .001 inch, and substi¬ 
tuting these numerical values into our- 
formula, we have “H” equal to 2x2 
divided by 2.5 x .001. This works down 
to 4 divided by .0025, and gives us 1600 
inches or 133 feet. If the lens is focused 
at the 133-foot point, everything from a 
point about 65 feet from the lens to ini 
finity will be sharp. 

Now, let’s stop the same lens down to 
(Continued on Page 108) 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO ARTHUR EDESON, A.S.C. AND MICHAEL CURTIZ 


KARL FREUND, A.S.C. 

15024 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
SAN FERNANDO, CALIFORNIA 


DeCir Arthur and Mike: 

A few hours ago I came out of the theatre 
where I saw your picture "Casablanca." And 
I am writing this because I want you two to 
know how I feel about the very fine job you 
have done together. Since I saw the magnifi¬ 
cent work Jimmie Howe did in "Transatlantic" 
twelve years ago, I have not seen a picture 
that so impressed me with its realization of what 
fine camerawork can mean to a production as 
did your joint achievement in "Casablanca." 

Judged by the yardstick used to measure the 
enduringly great pictures of all time, Casa¬ 
blanca" may or may not be what the critics 
would call a "great" picture. But it is fine 
entertainment. And it is a truly great example 
of fine film craftsmanship and of teamwork be¬ 
tween the director and the director of photog¬ 
raphy. As one film craftsman to another, I 
want to offer my sincere congratulations to you 
both on this achievement. 

Genuine cooperation and craftsmanship are 
things we see all too little of these days . . . 
particularly the sort of understanding coopera¬ 
tion between director and cinematographer which 
made "Casablanca" so effective visually. Too 
often the director seems to ignore the camera 
entirely, except as a machine for recording his 
scenes in the most literal way. Or else he may 
go to the other extreme and become so exag¬ 
geratedly conscious of the camera that he over¬ 
loads his picture with "arty" tricks of focus and 
angles—copied, perhaps, from something he saw 
in somebody else's picture—which play no real 
part in advancing the story or in building up 
dramatic moods. All cameramen know that 
these jugglers' tricks are not good cinematog¬ 
raphy . . . but if his directorial partner shows 
so little understanding of the real meaning of 
his medium as to insist on filling his picture with 
out-of-place tricks, what can the poor cinema¬ 
tographer do but deliver them— and grow dis¬ 
couraged in the process? 

To you, Mike, I want to express my admira¬ 
tion of an artist who knows the value of legiti¬ 
mately fine cinematography and who, as evi¬ 
denced by what I saw on the screen not only 
in this picture but in all of your productions, is 
always willing to give his cinematographer a 
free hand to contribute it outstandingly to the 
benefit of the production. 

To you Arthur, I want to express my admira¬ 
tion for having risen so magnificently to the 
opportunities Mike and "Casablanca" gave you, 


and turning in the crowning achievement of a 
long and distinguished career. For too many 
years you have been assigned to productions 
which did not give you any opportunity to dem¬ 
onstrate the skill your fellow-cinematographers 
know is yours. But when the opportunity came, 
your mastery of all the resources and subtleties 
of cinematography enhanced both the dramatic 
and the physical values of the production. I am 
sure that what I saw on the screen was put 
there much more by your skill in lighting and 
composition than by anything that existed actu¬ 
ally on the set. Your picture unfortunately is 
not up for the Academy Award this year — but 
you can have mine any time you want it. An 
achievement like yours deserves the highest 
recognition your fellow cameramen can bestow. 

I know you two were backed up by a fine 
and far-seeing studio organization, from producer 
Hal Wallis right on down the line. But if there 
had not been outstanding ability, understanding 
and cooperation on the set, I would not now be 
writing this letter. You may wonder why I am 
doing it, anyway, since I am at another studio, 
under a contract which still has four years to run. 

The answer is simple: I feel that now, per¬ 
haps more than ever before, our industry, and 
the world at large, need fine pictures. Above 
all, we need the sort of understanding, sympa¬ 
thetic team-work between director and cinema¬ 
tographer of which your picture was such an 
outstanding example. In the old days, this sym¬ 
pathetic understanding between the two key men 
of production used to be general; but of late 
something—perhaps the perpetual rush to meet 
production schedules— has crowded it into the 
background of our daily work. 

I am sure I speak the sentiments of all the 
industry's cameramen when I say that we of the 
camera profession look forward to the day when 
that type of cooperation and craftsmanship will 
again be the rule rather than the exception. But 
until that day comes, it is only fair that those 
who show us, as you and Mike have, what can 
be achieved when cameraman and director work 
together as an understanding and brilliantly co¬ 
operative team, should be given recognition of 
our heartfelt admiration and appreciation. And 
in addition, I want to extend my personal thanks 
to both of you for having given one camerman 
a thoroughly delightful evening. 

Sincerely, 

KARL FREUND, A.S.C. 


(Advertisement) 
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Practical Pointers On 
16mm. Sound Projection 

By JOHN W. BOYLE, A.S.C. 


T HE Editor tells me that quite a 
number of amateurs have written 
to The American Cinematogra¬ 
pher lately, asking for advice on how 
to operate the 16mm. sound projectors 
they are called on to use in showing 
civil defense films or in helping put on 
U.S.O. shows for troops in their com¬ 
munities. They’re thoroughly accustomed 
to operating 16mm. silent projectors, but 
sound, they feel, adds a new element 
which brings up unfamiliar complica¬ 
tions. 

Really, though, there are fewer of 
these complications than you might at 
first expect. Modern 16mm. sound pro¬ 
jectors have been designed with an eye 
to simplified operation, and the sound 
reproducing part of the projector is al¬ 
most as easily operated and as durable 
as your phonograph or radio. The de¬ 
tails and arrangement of the various 
makes and models may differ slightly: 
but once you understand the basic prin¬ 
ciples of sound-film reproduction you’ll 
find it easy to understand and operate 
any type of projector. 

While the sound and the picture are 
printed on the same strip of film, they 
are not placed literally together. The 
picture must go through its projection 
aperture with an intermittent movement. 
The sound must go through its repro¬ 
ducing aperture with a continuous move¬ 
ment. So the sound which synchronizes 
with any given picture frame is printed 
on the edge of the film 25 frames ahead 
of the picture. That is, when the pic¬ 
ture frame is in the aperture, its accom¬ 
panying portion of sound-track is about 
IVz inches below the picture aperture. 
The sound pick-up is located at a posi¬ 
tion such that when properly threaded 
through the various sprockets and idlers 
which give the film the properly smooth 
motion past the sound-head, there will 
almost automatically be just 25 frames 
of film between the picture and sound 
apertures. 

The picture projecting mechanism, as 
a rule, will turn out to be an old friend. 
This component of the projector is 
usually identical with the same manu¬ 
facturer’s silent projectors, and can be 
threaded and operated in exactly the 
same way. If, as in one or two recent 
designs like the Eastman sound projec¬ 
tors, the entire projector is a new de¬ 
sign not based on previous silent models, 
you will still find enough family re¬ 
semblance so that the picture component 
is easily understood. 

Only when you pass the lower driving 
sprocket do you find sound rearing its 


ugly head. From this sprocket 
the film makes a fairly taut 
loop around the drum at 
which the sound pick-up is 
located. From there, in most 
designs, it passes over an¬ 
other sprocket and through 
various guiding rollers and idlers to the 
take-up. 

Probably the most important single 
factor in good sound reproduction is to 
have the film move past the sound¬ 
scanning aperture at a really smooth 
rate. For this reason, the sound pick¬ 
up is almost always located at a drum. 
This drum is not driven by the projec¬ 
tor mechanism: it is revolved entirely 
by the friction of the film passing over 
it. In turn, the drum is attached to a 
fairly heavy flywheel or some other form 
of movement - smoothing “damper,” so 
that once started, it tends to keep re¬ 
volving at a smooth and uniform rate, 
and to keep the film’s motion uniform, 
as well. 

Therefore the tension of the film 
around the sound drum must be just 
exactly right. If it’s too tight, it is likely 
not only to tear the sprockets, but to 
transfer to the film at the pick-up 
point a flutter or irregularity as the 
teeth of the driving sprockets catch in 
engaging and disengaging the film 
sprocket-holes. If it’s too loose, you lose 
the value of the flywheel action, and the 
film may bulge forward off the flywheel, 
and out of the focus of the sound-scan¬ 
ning beam. The result in either case is 
bad sound quality. 

The different manufacturers have de¬ 
vised different methods of getting this 
tension right. Some projectors use vari¬ 
ous systems of spring-tensioned idling 
rollers. Bell & Howell, in their Filmo- 
sound projectors, use an ingeniously 
simple mechanism they call the oscilla¬ 
tory stabilizer. It consists of two spring- 
tensioned rollers, one bearing on the film 
feeding onto the drum, the other on the 
film feeding off the drum, and both 
mounted at opposite ends of a single 
arm which pivots at its center. When 
the film tightens too much against one 
roller, this pivoted mount automatically 
slacks off the tension on the other roller, 
keeping the movement of the film sur¬ 
prisingly uniform. 

In general, when you thread the film 
over the sound drum remember not to 
try to pull it too tight; just be sure 
it’s in good contact with the drum, but 
not binding. 

Anyway, most 16mm. sound projectors 
have pretty full instructions, including 


KttO IAKC UH 

o£r I sprocket 



AMPUHER COMPENSATOR PROJECTOR Switch 

SWITCH SWITCH ANO AMPUMSA. 

. VC-JUKI CCNTRCi. 


Layout of a typical 16mm. sound projector. The de¬ 
tail arrangement of the components varies in different 
designs, but the essential parts indicated in the 
illustration can be found in all makes. 

a complete threading diagram, either 
marked on the projector itself or promi¬ 
nently printed inside the projector’s 
carrying-case or blimp. If you find 
you’ve got to operate an unfamiliar pro¬ 
jector on short notice, a few minutes 
spent studying this chart should take all 
the mystery out of its operation. 

Hooking up the wires for the sound 
part of the projector has also been sim¬ 
plified and made as nearly foolproof as 
possible. With some projectors, a single 
lead may serve to feed power to both 
the picture - projection mechanism and 
the amplifier; but in most designs there 
are separate power inputs for projector 
and amplifier. In some of them—like 
the Filmosound—a single power cable 
divides at the end into two female con¬ 
nections, which are plugged into adja¬ 
cent inputs. As a rule, it doesn’t matter 
which plug goes into which power input, 
so long as both receive current of the 
proper voltage and frequency. 

In some sound projectors the amplifier 
is built as a separate unit; in others, 
it is built right into the base of the 
projector, or into its blimp. If the am¬ 
plifier is separate, you will usually need 
a short cable to connect the amplifier to 
the sound pick-up. Otherwise, you won’t, 
as the connection will be built-in. 

Finally, there must be a cable con¬ 
necting the amplifier with the loud¬ 
speaker which is of course placed “down 
front” near the screen. 

These various outlets and inputs are 
always clearly labeled. And just in case 
someone might get careless about mak¬ 
ing these connections, most of the manu¬ 
facturers have arranged their wiring so 
that the right plug can only be put into 
the right hole. For example, the line 
from projector to amplifier may have a 
four- or six-contact plug like the base 
of a radio tube, with one of the round 
contact prongs slightly larger than the 
rest, so that it will only fit into its cor¬ 
rect hole, automatically aligning the 
other contacts correctly. The line from 
the amplifier to the speaker may have 
terminals with a different number of 
contacts, or perhaps a rectangular plug 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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EIGHT 

OUT OF TEN 


OF the Ten Best Pictu res, selected in the 
Film Daily’s critics poll for 1942, eight 
were made on Eastman Negative Films. 
This gratifying result provides striking 
evidence of the strong preference for 
these high-quality fdms. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., Distributors 

Fort Lee Chicago Hollywood 


PLUS-X SUPER-XX 

for f/enerat studio use when little litjht is available 

BACKGROEXD-X 

for backf/rounds aad tjeuerul exterior work 

EASTMAN NEGATIVE FILMS 
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AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 


"New Horizon" for Metro 

A “bang up” program of outstanding 
film fare, a discussion on continuity, and 
four examples of “editing with the cam¬ 
era” made the February meeting of the 
Metropolitan Motion Picture Club of New 
York an outstanding one. Film fare 
started off with “New Horizon,” Ran¬ 
dolph Clardy’s famous 8mm. mono¬ 
chrome which won the Grand Prize in 
The American Cinematographer’s In¬ 
ternational Amateur Movie Contest in 
1936. This was followed by member 
Sidney Moritz’ Kodachromed “Stern¬ 
wheeler Odyssey,” as a prelude to 
Moritz’ discussion on continuity. Then 
followed four camera-edited 8mm. films 
from the New York 8mm. Club’s uncut- 
film contest: 50 feet each from 8mm-ers 
Victor Ancona, K. Koehler, A. McGregor 
and E. Roeskin. The final feature of the 
excellent programme arranged by Joseph 
Hollywood was the new, Kodachromed 
version of “In The Beginning,” by Fred 
C. Ells, one of 1942’s best amateur films. 
Old-timers will remember that the or¬ 
iginal, black-and-white version of this 
picturization of creation, produced some 
year ago when Ells was living in Japan, 
won him international recognition as 
one of the world’s foremost amateur 
filmers. The new version is interesting 
evidence of how much expertly-handled 
Kodachrome can add to a picture. 

FRANK E. GUNNELL. 

Los Angeles Clubs Double Up 

Due to gasoline rationing and trans¬ 
portation difficulties in a sprawling city 
like Los Angeles, that city’s two lead¬ 
ing movie clubs—the Los Angeles Cin¬ 
ema Club and the Los Angeles 8mm. 
Club—have both decided to hold six 
meetings a year instead of twelve, meet¬ 
ing in alternate months and each invit¬ 
ing the other’s membership to attend. 
The February meeting of the Los An¬ 
geles Cinema was therefore well at¬ 
tended by 8mm. members. The screen 
fare included “War Against Waste,” an 
outstanding 16mm. sound-film document¬ 
ary on industrial conservation produced 
by the Caterpillar Tractor Co., and 
shown by Editor Wm. Stull of The 
American Cinematographer. This was 
followed by “The Round-up,” filmed by 
Guy Nelli; “An Office-girl’s Reverie,” 
by Jacques Shandler; “Yosemite,” by 
Richard Orlow; “This Wonderland of 
Ours,” by C. F. Lenhart; “Oregon-Co- 
lumbia Road,” by past-president William 
Hight; “Sequoia and Arrowhead,” by 
E Pyle, and “Beyond Yosemite,” by Paul 
Kassen. 

ALICE CLAIRE HOFFMAN, 
Secretary. 

Prize Winners for 8-16 

Highlights of the February meeting 
of the 8-16 Movie Club of Philadelphia 
were two prize-winning scenario films 
from the library of The American 


Cinematographer. These were “White 
North,” and “Prize Winner,” both of 
which had captured premiere honors in 
the Scenario-film division of that maga¬ 
zine’s International Contests. The elab¬ 
orate set-building and costuming of the 
first film, and the homespun naturalness 
of the second evoked much favorable 
comment. 

GEORGE BURNWOOD. 

Washington in Minneapolis 

Washington was brought to Minneap¬ 
olis for the February meeting of the 
Minneapolis Cine Club. The vehicle 
was the camera of member Russ Dun¬ 
can, just returned from a long stay 
in the Capitol. He showed two films— 
“This Is America,” and “Fire In Wash¬ 
ington” — the result, so he says, of his 
long evenings and Sundays in Wash¬ 
ington where, he claims, the days go 
twice as fast as anywhere else, and 
the nights and week-ends are twice as 
long as they are in Minneapolis. 

ROME A. RIEBETH. 

Varied Programs in 
Long Beach 

The February 3rd meeting of the 
Long Beach (Calif.) Cinema Club had 
as its guest Jack Helstowski of the 
Whittier Cinema Club, who exhibited 
two films, “Trials of Life,” and a chiller- 
diller, “Back From the Dead,” both 
with sound made by a Presto synchro¬ 
nizer. Other films shown included “White 
Water,” by C. A. Willis, of Merced, 
and three prize-winning films from 
The American Cinematographer’s li¬ 
brary. These were “Prize Winner,” by 
J. Kinney Moore; “To the Ships of Sid¬ 
ney,” by James A. Sherlock, of Aus¬ 
tralia, and Randolph Clardy’s “Cattle 
Country.” 

The Club’s work-meeting on February 
17th was devoted to the first stages of 
putting together members’ un-edited 
films. Story outlines were discussed for 
Robert Shoemaker’s films of the harbor, 
and Claude Evans’ pictures of Boulder 
Dam. Clarence Aldrich gave a demon¬ 
stration of title-making, and Myrtle Ad¬ 
ams and Mrs. Everley served refresh¬ 
ments. 

LA NELLE FOSHOLT, 
Publicity. 

Title-Talk for Tri-City 

A practical demonstration on titles 
and title-making by past-president Dr. 
Albert N. Mueller was the technical 
highlight of the February meeting of 
the Tri-City Cinema Club of Davenport, 
la., Rock Island and Moline, Ill. On 
the screen we saw “Adventure At Six,” 
200 ft. 8mm. Kodachrome, by Paul Se¬ 
vers; “Alaskan Highway,” 400 ft. 16mm. 
Kodachrome, shown through the courtesy 
of Elmer Jansen, and “New York— the 
Wonder City,” 1200 feet 16mm. Koda¬ 
chrome, by Dr. Paul A. White. With the 


above, approximately 14 films by mem¬ 
bers have been shown before the Club 
this season. All of them are automat¬ 
ically entered in the Annual Contest, 
and represent the largest number the 
Club has had entered in any Contest 
to date. 

WILLIS F. LATHROP, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Philadelphia's Contest 

The Annual Contest of the Philadel¬ 
phia Cinema Club was held at its Febru¬ 
ary meeting. Many members of both 
the Norristown and the 8-16 Cinema 
Clubs were guests of the evening. 
Throughout the Club year each film 
shown by a member is given a rating 
by vote of the members present, and 
at the end of the season the six-highest- 
scoring films are shown in competition. 
Judged were former contest winners 
and members of the executive commit¬ 
tee. The prize-winners this year were: 
First Prize, “Grand Manan,” 16mm., by 
Robert Crowther; Second Prize, “New 
York Zoo,” 8mm., by Dr. R. E. Haentze; 
Third Prize, “Roaring Through the 
Rockies,” 16mm., by President George 
Pittman; Fourth Prize, “Colonial Wil¬ 
liamsburg,” 8mm., by James Maucher. 
Also shown was the runner-up, “On the 
Vineyard,” by Charles James. 

FRANCIS M. HIRST, 
Publications. 

V-Mail for San Francisco 

Highlight of the February meeting of 
the Cinema Club of San Francisco was 
a demonstration-lecture on the “V-Mail” 
system by Director D. L. Redfield, il¬ 
lustrated by a short film prepared by 
the Eastman Kodak Co. He also showed 
Eastman’s new “Cavalcade of Color.” 
Leon Gagne showed his 1200-ft. Koda¬ 
chrome picture “Lake County,” showing 
this popular resort region at various 
seasons of the year. Matt Draghicevich 
showed a selection of photographic 
slides, and Past President John Smurr 
gave a talk on trick photography, which 
he has used to excellent advantage in 
several of his fine films, some of which 
he showed. 

R. W. ARFSTEN, 
President. 

"Indian Summer" Southern 
Winner 

“Indian Summer,” a two-reel Koda¬ 
chrome by Carl Anderson, with musical 
accompaniment, was the winner of the 
Annual Contest of the Southern Cinema 
Club, of South Gate, California. 

The Club’s officers for the coming 
year are Bill Fisher, President; Harold 
Robertson and Walter Cummins, Vice- 
Presidents; Enid Lindgren, Secretary, 
and C. C. Matheny, Treasurer. 

RUTH FISHER, 
Ex-Secretary. 
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16 mm Business Films 


THE WAR AGAINST WASTE 

Institutional - documentary; 800 feet 

16mm. black-and-white. 

Produced and presented by The Cater¬ 
pillar Tractor Co. 

Photography by Frank H. Kirchner. 
Reduction-print and RCA 35mm. record¬ 
ing by Chicago Film Laboratory. 

This picture is another of the Cater¬ 
pillar organization’s characteristically 
excellent institutional films, and one 
which should be seen by the staffs of all 
of America’s war industries. There is 
virtually no institutional publicity plug¬ 
ging in this picture, which tells of the 
material conservation methods practiced 
in one of our country’s great industrial 
establishments. 

Cinematographer Kirchner’s use of 
lighting, camera-angles, some moving- 
camera shots and cleverly-planned tran¬ 
sitions makes “War Against Waste” an 
excellent example of modern industrial 
cinematography. He maintains the char¬ 
acteristic rapid-fire tempo which have 
distinguished all of his earlier pictures, 
yet at the same time brings home very 
graphically—and usually by visual means 
—the care taken in the Caterpillar plant 
to assure that waste- of metals, packing- 
cartons, and even waste paper be cut to 
the absolute minimum. After seeing the 
film, one is inclined to look down on the 
Chicago meat-packers who traditionally 
admit that in packing pork, they waste 
the pig’s squeal. You feel sure that 
the Caterpillar plant engineers would 
even salvage that! 

The picture could, however, very well 
be divided into two shorter productions, 
as the first half of the present 800-ft. 
film deals with conservation of materials 
within the plant, and the second half 
forms a virtually complete picture deal¬ 
ing with conservation of Caterpillar 
products already in service, through sal¬ 
vaging worn or damaged parts by weld¬ 
ing and similar repairs which only a 
short time ago would have called for 
complete replacements. Both parts are 
interesting, but it seems to us that as 
separate pictures, each could more ac¬ 
tively serve its specialized audience. 

The film was photographed in 35mm., 
including an unusual number of excel¬ 
lent camera dissolves and other optical 
effects. The reduction print of both sound 
and picture by the Chicago Film Labora¬ 
tory is a top credit to this organization. 


Sound Projection 

(Continued from Page 102) 

using four or six rectangular bars—one 
of which is at right angles to the others 
—instead of the round prongs. In other 
words, as long as you don’t try to force 
a plug into an input that won’t receive 
it, you’ve very little chance of going 
wrong. 


Only remember that both the projec¬ 
tor and the amplifier must receive cur¬ 
rent, and that a line must be established 
•from the projector’s sound pick-up to 
the amplifier, and from there to the 
loudspeaker, before the outfit will project 
sound! 

Some sound projectors, too, have am¬ 
plifiers made so they can handle two 
sound projectors, so that changeovers 
can be made professionally, without a 
break. In that event, you’ll see the two 
inputs prominently labeled “Proj. 1,” 
and “Proj. 2,” and a switch similarly 
marked to control the changeover. Many 
of these amplifiers also have a couple of 
additional inputs—well labeled—for con¬ 
necting a microphone or a disc turntable. 

On some of the better 16mm. sound 
projectors there is likely to be an addi¬ 
tional control located near the sound 
pick-up; it may be a little lever, or a 
sliding knob or button. It is sometimes 
labeled “Fidelity.” Its purpose is to alter 
the focus of the sound-scanning optical 
system, so that regardless of whether 
you have a reduction print from 35mm., 
which has the emulsion facing the lens, 
or a dupe from a direct-16mm. original, 
in which the emulsion is usually away 
from the lens, the sound pick-up will 
always be sharply focused, and the 
sound quality clear. 

The sound controls of most 16mm. 
sound-film outfits are no more compli¬ 
cated than those of your radio. You’ll find 
an “off-and-on” main switch, a volume 
control, and a tone control. Sometimes 
there may be two volume controls—one 
for sound-film volume, and the other 
for microphone or phonograph volume. 
These are clearly labeled, too. And some¬ 
times you may find two tone controls, as 
in a fine radio, one to control the low 
frequencies, and the other the highs. 

These controls are used just as you 
would use the corresponding controls on 
your radio or phonograph at home. In 
some projectors, you’ll find the tone con¬ 
trol marked “low” and “high”; in others, 
the high end will be marked “voice,” as 
that is the setting that gives the best 
intelligibility, while the low end will be 
marked “music,” as that setting gives 
the stronger bass quality most folks like 
in recorded music. 

It is important to realize that each 
individual projector, and each film, will 
have its own best settings for tone and 
volume. You can play the same reel on 
two different projectors — even of the 
same make—and find you’ll require dif¬ 
ferent tone and volume settings. Differ¬ 
ent reels, naturally, will have different 
recording characteristics, and will re¬ 
quire different projector settings to get 
the best out of them. There is no fixed 
rule for making these settings: go by 
what sounds best to you—and don’t be 
afraid to change tone or volume during 
a reel if you think you can make the 
sound quality better. 

If you can, it is always a good idea 
to have some sort of a rehearsal before 
putting on a show, so that you can 
familiarize yourself with the character¬ 


istics of the projector, the sound-quality 
of the film, and the acoustical quality 
of the auditorium. In this connection, 
remember that if you rehearse in an 
empty auditorium, you will need to step 
up the volume a bit for the actual per¬ 
formance, for the bodies of your audi¬ 
ence will absorb a surprising lot of the 
sound. Speaking generally, try to keep 
your volume level such that if you stand 
in the middle of the auditorium and 
listen, it will be right. If you try to 
guage the volume by what you hear back 
by the projector — even if it is blimped 
— you will usually get it too loud to suit 
the average audience. 

Similarly, it is handiest, of course, to 
put the loudspeaker (or loudspeakers, if 
you have one of the more powerful out¬ 
fits) on the floor below the screen. But 
you’ll get much better sound quality, 
and usually better volume, if you put 
the speakers higher up. The ideal posi¬ 
tion is behind and slightly above the 
screen, pointing slightly down toward 
the audience. 

The actual operating controls of the 
projector, as a projector, are usually 
separate from the sound controls, though 
they may be grouped on the same panel 
in some designs. There are separate 
switches for turning projector and sound 
on and off, a separate switch for the 
projection-lamp, and in some machines, 
a separate control for running the pro¬ 
jector at silent or sound speeds. 

When you start a show, remember 
that while the projector and the pro¬ 
jection-lamp start instantaneously, the 
amplifier—like a radio — usually requires 
a minute or so for the tubes to warm 
up. So make it a habit to turn on the 
amplifier several minutes before the 
show is due to start. Some 16mm. pro¬ 
jectors have a little telltale pilot-light 
to indicate when the amplifier is on and 
ready to operate; others don’t. But you 
can nearly always tell when the ampli¬ 
fier is. ready for action by one or both 
of two signs. In many projectors, the 
exciter-light at the sound pick-up doesn’t 
go on until all the tubes are warmed up 
and operating. And always, when the 
amplifier is on and everything is func¬ 
tioning, you’ll hear a little hiss coming 
from the loudspeakers, and caused by 
the glow from the exciter-lamp affect¬ 
ing the photocell of the sound pick-up 
and sending a little “background noise” 
through the reproducing system. 

Anyone who has ever given silent 
movie shows before an audience knows 
that it is a “must” to have a spare pro¬ 
jection lamp available at all times, in 
case the one in the machine burns out 
— as it always does at the most embar¬ 
rassing moment. (Have you noticed they 
never seem to burn out when you’re 
running your own film just for your¬ 
self — ?) Well, in sound projection, you 
should add to this a spare exciter-lamp 
bulb. This is probably the shortest-lived 
part of the average sound projector— 
and without it, you just can’t project 
sound. The photoelectric cells that trans¬ 
late the sound into electrical impulses 
for the amplifier and loudspeaker are 
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usually long-lived, but if you can carry 
a spare photocell, you’d better do it. In 
the same way, the amplifier tubes will 
take a good deal more use and abuse 
than those in a radio, but when they 
go, it helps to have a spare. END. 


Hyperfocal 

(Continued from Page 100) 

/ill. This will give us 2x2 divided by 
11 x .001, which evolves to 4 divided by 
.011 and in turn works out to a hyper¬ 
focal distance of 363 inches or 30 feet. 
At this setting, everything from 15 feet 
to infinity will be adequately focused. 

For contrast, let’s consider a very 
short-focua lens, like, the 12y 2 mm< 
lenses used on 8mm/ cameras. Work¬ 
ing it wide open at /:1.9, the formula 
would figure out as .5 x .5 divided by 
1.9 x .001, which comes down to .25 
divided by .0019, and gives us 131 inches 
or 10.9 feet as the hyperfocal distance 
for this lens at this wide-open aperture. 
Using the same figuring for the same 
lens stopped down to /:11, we find the 
hyperfocal distance in this case has 
moved up to 1% feet from the camera. 
No wonder we get such remarkable re¬ 
sults with fixed-focus eights! 

But there are times when we may 
want to obtain adequate focus on some 
secondary object or person nearer the 
camera than either the principal subject 
or the hyperfocal point. Or we may 
want to let our far limit of good focus 
fall short of infinity, to eliminate a dis¬ 
turbing’ background. In this case it will 
be useful to know something about depth 
of field, and how to make it work for 
us. Technically, depth of field means the 
distance between the nearest and farthest 
objects in acceptably sharp focus. 

If you’re mathematically minded, you 
can determine these two points by the 
following formulas: 

D XH 

Near = - 

H + D 


D X H 


Far = - 

H - D 

In each case, D represents the distance 
from camera to object, and H represents 
the hyperfocal distance under the par¬ 
ticular conditions of stop, focal length 
and circle of confusion applying to that 
particular shot. 

To illustrate this, suppose we use the 
2-inch lens we’ve been talking about, at 
its maximum aperture of /:2.5. We’ve 
already found the hyperfocal distance for 
it—133 feet. Assuming our object is 
40 feet from the camera, we get this 
equation: 

40 X 133 

Near = - 

133 + 40 

This equals 5320 divided by 173, and 
gives us approximately 30 feet as our 
near limit. In this same way we find the 
far limit of good focus by applying the 
second formula, which works out as 4x133 
divided by 133—40, or 5320 divided by 


93, and gives us 57 feet as the far limit 
of good focus. 

Since the hyperfocal distance is a 
basic factor in these calculations, and it, 
in turn, varies according to the focal 
length of the lens and the stop being 
used, a little work with pencil and paper 
will show you just how and why the depth 
of field increases as the focal length 
decreases or smaller stops are used, 
and why with longer-focus lenses, or 
larger apertures, the depth decreases. 

An understanding of these two simple 
optical factors — the hyperfocal distance 
and depth of field — can go a long way to¬ 
ward simplifying your focusing prob¬ 
lems. As I said at the start, once you 
know how to put the hyperfocal dis¬ 
tances to work for you, you will know 
how, and to just what extent you can 
make any cine lens serve in an emer¬ 
gency as a fixed-focus, though not al¬ 
ways universal-focus lens. 

And when you have familiarized your¬ 
self with the depth of field characteristics 
of your lens, you’ll find you can make 
this factor work for you in two ways, as 
the professional does. When you want 
‘‘pan-focus” or extreme-depth effects, 
you can get them by using a short-focus 
lens, well stopped down. 

And when — as in making close-ups and 
the like — you want to focus selectively, so 
that your picture will concentrate atten¬ 
tion on the subject, without intrusion 
from either the background or the fore¬ 
ground, you can do that by using longer- 
focus lenses and larger openings. 

Neither a hyperfocal setting nor re¬ 
liance on depth of field can ever alto¬ 
gether take the place of precise focusing 
on the subject. But they can come in 
mighty handy in emergencies! 

Naturally, the figures that can be de¬ 
rived from these formulas can be re¬ 
duced to the form of handy charts or 
tables. In fact they have been, and fre¬ 
quently, in such reference works as Jack- 
son Rose’s “American Cinematographerls 
Handbook.” But sometimes you may 
find yourself caught in the field, wanting 
in the worst way to know the answer to 
some problem in this line, only to find 
that your chart is in the camera-case 
five miles back! And at a time like that, 
you’ll be well ahead of the game if you 
know how to figure out the answer for 
yourself instead of relying on a hazy 
memory of figures in a table you prob¬ 
ably glanced at only casually. END. 


Professionalizing the Bolex 

(Continued from Page 98) 

turret, and to remount it in a false 
front-board as shown in the illustra¬ 
tions, without affecting the original sepa¬ 
ration between lens and film-plane. With 
this construction, the camera-head could 
be moved behind the lens on the shift- 
over very much in the manner of a 
35mm. Mitchell. 

The actual focusing system was pro¬ 
vided by one of the excellent visual 
focusing systems made by Bell & Howell 
for use in their magazine-type “Filmos.” 
This was simply mounted on the left- 


hand side of the camera, in such a posi* 
tion that when the camera-head was 
shifted to the right and up by the shift- 
over mechanism, the ground glass of the 
focusing system was brought into place 
behind the lens, and precisely in the 
focal plane. This provides a completely 
accurate focusing system which gives a 
highly magnified image, right - side - up 
and laterally correct. 

When the camera is shifted back into 
photographing position, the regular 
Bolex finder, mounted just above the 
focusing magnifier, is aligned with a 
rectangular opening in the false front- 
board. Another opening gives access to 
the fbont starting-button of the cam¬ 
era’s spring motor. 

The new base and front-board into 
which camera and shift-over are placed, 
and in which the turret is mounted, pre¬ 
sented •' perplexing construction prob¬ 
lem un 1 today’s wartime conditions. 
Palmer’s original plans called for a cast¬ 
ing; but both foundries and metal have 
more important purposes to serve these 
days. 

As a substitute, he finally utilized 
Masonite “presdwood” composition - 
board. This is non-strategic (and hence 
free from priorities), easily worked, and 
surprisingly strong. When painted with 
black crackle-enamel and baked for four 
hours at a temperature of around 2Q0 
degrees, it takes a crackle finish which 
makes it indistinguishable from metal. 
Using the camera under the somewhat 
strenuous conditions of professional 
16mm. reduction has indicated that 
this M. nite construction is very nearly 
as strong as metal, and considerably 
lighter. 

Palmer has also used the same matci- 
rial for the construction of the external, 
400-ft. magazines shown in the illustra¬ 
tions. As will be seen, these magazines 
are mounted on top of the camera, and 
a curved segment is cut away at the 
bottom to permit the magazine to fit 
snugly over the curving top of the Bolex 
camera-box. Each of the two film-cham¬ 
bers has an individual cover, held in 
place by two small spring clips, and 
completely removable. This construction, 
incidentally, should be a convenience in 
the darkroom, or when loading maga¬ 
zines in a changing-bag in the field, 
when it is not always easy to fit a screw- 
type cover-plate into its thread. 

The unexposed film is fed from the 
regular laboratory-packing core, which 
fi f onto a spindle. The exposed film can 
be 'taken onto a similar core, or onto 
a regular 400-ft. projection reel. Palmer 
favors the latter, as it runs more true, 
and winds easier. Velvet light-traps are 
of course provided. 

The only metal used in these ingeni¬ 
ous magazines is that necessary for the 
spindles and take-up belt pulleys, the 
clips that hold the magazine covers in 
place, and the ingenious hinge-and-catch 
device that attaches the magazine to the 
camera. In this latter, a small bar or 
rod is attached to the front edge of th4- 
camera-housing, and a simple hook oii 
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the magazine is engaged with it. The 
magazine is then dropped down onto the 
camera, and locked in place with a small 
lever catch. 

It is also noteworthy that this entire 
conversion was effected at negligible 
cost, from non-strategic materials, and 
is one which could be easily emulated 
by almost any 16mm. professional or 
amateur, or even 8mm. amateurs who 
own cameras of similar design. END. 

Bob De Grasse 

(Continued from Page 92) 

a sequence, and the sequences into a 
complete picture. 

“Meantime, I kept my nose to the 
grindstone on the set, too, and did my 
best to learn everything I could about 
the how and wherefore of photography. 
I must have learned something,- too, for 
it wasn’t very long after that that I 
found myself promoted to the rank of 
Second Cameraman. 

“By this I don’t mean that I did the 
work of the Second or Operative Cam¬ 
eraman of today. In those days, the 
Second Cameraman was the fellow who 
operated the additional camera that 
stood beside the First Cameraman’s 
camera to record a second negative from 
which the prints for foreign distribution 
were made. In addition, he shot inserts 
and any minor scenes such as we’d 
turn over to a second unit today. Some¬ 
times the Second was called “Associ¬ 
ate Cinematographer;” I think that’s 
really a more accurate term for what 
he did. 

“At any rate, I served my appren¬ 
ticeship in this post, and finally—it was. 
about five years after I’d started in as 
an assistant—I found myself shooting 
my first picture alone, as a full First 
Cameraman. It was a western for FBO 
(the forerunner of today’s RKO), star¬ 
ring Harry Carey and entitled ‘Miracle 
Baby.’ 

“Considering that title, and the fact 
that at 23 I was probably the youngest 
First Cameraman in the industry, I sup¬ 
pose it would give, this story a nice 
literary touch if I could say that I 
clicked from the start, and was' hailed 
all around as the ‘miracle baby’ of 
camerawork. 

“Only it wouldn’t be true. Quite the 
reverse! ‘Miracle Baby’ was a decidedly 
unimportant little picture—just the sort 
of thing a green young cameraman could 
safely cut his teeth on, for as long as he 
managed to get a recognizable image on 
the film, the picture would .make money 
with the small-town and juvenile audi¬ 
ences that demanded a ‘western’ every 
Saturday night. But good or bad, it 
would never come to the attention of 
the really important people of Hollywood 
production. 

“However, I stayed on as a First 
Cameraman. I remained with Harry 
Carey as long as he continued to star 
for FBO, which was, I think, about two 
or three more pictures.. Then I was 
simply switched to photographing other 
‘horse operas’ with other cowboy stars. 


“By the time sound began to come 
in some five or six years later, and FBO 
had changed to RKO, I reached the con¬ 
clusion that I was making no progress 
fast. I was a full-fledged First Cine¬ 
matographer all right, and had even 
gained membership in the A.S.C.: but 
the pictures I was getting were stead¬ 
ily less and less important. And by 
the time they put me to photographing 
a dog star, I decided I’d better do 
something drastic while I was still young 
enough so that with a fresh start I 
could work my way somehow into pic¬ 
tures that would in the long run give 
me more of an opportunity for advance¬ 
ment. 

“So I deliberately quit as a First 
Cameraman, and went back to the po¬ 
sition of Operative or Second Camera¬ 
man. 

“And right there, my luck began 
to change. Operative Cameramen weren’t 
quite as scarce as they are now, but 
I guess they weren’t very plentiful, 
either. Anyhow, I found myself get¬ 
ting assigned to operate for some of 
the best cinematographers in the indus¬ 
try, and on some of RKO’s biggest 
pictures. I worked with Eddie Cron- 
jager, A.S.C., on ‘Cimarron,’ with Roy 
Hunt, A.S.C., on ‘Dixiana,’ a,nd with 
other top-flight cinematographers like 
Leo Tover, A.S.C., Karl Struss, A.S.C., 
Nick Musuraca, A.S.C., and the rest, all 
on real ‘A’ productions. I was get¬ 
ting the finest sort of post-graduate 
course in really fine cinematography. 

“After a few years of this — it was 
in 1931 to be exact — I had an oppor¬ 
tunity to go to England as a First 
Cinematographer for Basil Dean’s Asso¬ 
ciated Talking Pictures. I spent nine 
very interesting months over there, and 
then returned to Hollywood. 

“Back home at RKO, I took things up 
where I had left off, and went on as an 
Operative Cameraman. It was my good 
fortune to be teamed pretty consis¬ 
tently with the late Henry Gerrard, 
A.S.C., who was one of the studio’s top- 
ranking cinematographer's, and one of 
the finest artists ever to use a camera. 

“During those years, Henry Gerrard 
was particularly associated with RKO’s 
biggest star, Katherine Hepburn. In¬ 
deed, she had insisted on having a clause 
in her contract which specified that she 
was not to be photographed by any 
other cinematographer. 

“After his tragic death in 1935, both 
Miss Hepburn and the studio felt that 
as I’d been his fellow-worker on so 
many pictures with her, I was the man 
best fitted to carry on with them and 
give her the type of photographic treat¬ 
ment she had found so satisfactory. 

“So once more -I found myself a full- 
fledged Director of Photography — this 
time on top-flight ‘A’ productions. And 
thanks to the photographic polish I had 
gotten during those years as an Opera-i 
tor for so many of the industry’s finest 
artists, I’ve remained as an ‘A’ picture 
cinematographer ever since. I did many 
pictures with Miss Hepburn up to the 
time she left RKO. One of them was 


‘Stage Door,’ in which Ginger Rogers 
got her first chance at a straight dra¬ 
matic part. She liked my work, too, and 
I switched over to photographing her. 
We did quite a long series of pictures 
together, not only the musicals in which 
she co-starred with Fred Astaire, but 
others in which she starred alone, up to 
and including ‘Kitty Foyle,’ for which 
she won the Academy Award two years 
ago. 

“Since them, I’ve had my share of 
RKO’s best pictures, and during the past 
year I’ve also had the privilege of mak¬ 
ing several pictures for other studios. 
That’s an experience I think every cine¬ 
matographer ought to have. Of course 
it’s pleasant if your association with one 
studio can continue unbroken for year 
after year, as it has for so many of us; 
but there’s also the danger that you 
may slide too easily into the narrow 
little routine of one studio. Getting 
cut and making a picture on some other 
lot can be a stimulating tonic. After 
seeing how other folks in other studios 
think and work, you’re bound to come 
back to your home lot with a fresh 
mental viewpoint which can’t help show¬ 
ing up in your work. 

“My last assignment, photographing 
Barbara Stanwyck in ‘Lady of Bur¬ 
lesque,’ for Hunt Stromberg, was like 
that. And last summer, when Universal 
borrowed me to photograph Marlene 
Dietrich in ‘Pittsburgh,’ I’ll admit there 
was an extra thrill in recalling that 
the last time I’d worked at that studio, 
nearly 23 years ago, it was as an ob¬ 
scure Assistant Cameraman! 

“Looking back on it all, I believe 
one of the most important things I can 
pass on from my own experience to 
younger cinematographers is the import¬ 
ance of taking your time and choosing the 
kind of picture upon which to make your 
debut as a Director of Photography. 
If you grab hastily at the first chance 
for advancement you get, it’s likely to 
be on ‘B’ pictures or westerns— and once 
you get started on those, you can look 
forward to a fight every bit as long and 
heartbreaking as the one you’ve just 
finished working your way up, for cine¬ 
matographers can get ‘typed’ just as 
much as actors. It’s much easier to get 
onto these program films than to get 
away from them to ‘A’ productions. 

“For ‘B’ pictures and ‘horse operas’ 
seldom give a cinematographer much 
chance to distinguish himself. They’re 
usually made on the shortest of sched¬ 
ules, with cheap or remodeled sets, and 
with comparatively unimportant players. 
And once you get ‘typed’ as a ‘B’ pic¬ 
ture man, it’s almost impossible to make 
the front-office executives believe you 
can handle a big production or be trust¬ 
ed to make their valuable glamor-girls 
look lovely. 

“But if you wait until you can make 
your start on at least a moderately 
good picture, you’ll have a chance to 
show what you can do right at the 
start. Then if you have it in you, 
you won’t have nearly so much trouble 
getting assigned to bigger pictures that 
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really give you a chance to distinguish 
yourself. 

“Of course it’s hard not to say yes 
the first time you have a chance to 
step up to a First Camera assignment. 
And it seems terribly long, sometimes, 
waiting for opportunity to give a better 
knock at your door. But it’s a much 
longer and harder wait, I can assure 
you, trying to make your way up from 
the dead-end street of the program 
films. In my case, it took close to twelve 
years, and I had to swallow my pride 
and step down to operating and wait 
until the right opportunity came along. 
I’d have been years ahead if I had 
waited for the right opportunity in the 
first place.” 

Probably the most outstanding single 
characteristic of De Grasse’s work is 
the fact that regardless of whether 
or not story, settings and action afford 
him opportunities for strikingly pic¬ 
torial camerawork, he manages always 
to keep the players appearing uniformly 
at their best, and to carry through even 
a routine assignment with an effort¬ 
less smoothness which, while it keeps 
the camera unobtrusively subordinated 
to story values, none the less reveals 
to the trained eye the touch of a real 
master of the camera. 

“When I’m assigned to a picture,” 
Bob will tell you when you bring up 
this subject, “I haven’t any prearranged 
plan. Each picture is different: some 
give you a combination of story values, 
setting, and cast which give you a clear 
chance to go to town photographically; 


on others you’ve got to hold yourself 
in or your camerawork will dominate 
the picture to its detriment as enter¬ 
tainment. But whatever the conditions 
are, there are always the players to be 
considered. They’re what the studio is 
really paying you to photograph; they’re 
what the public is really paying to see. 
So as I figure it, your first duty is 
to see that the people are always as 
favorably photographed as possible. 

“How you do it is an individual mat¬ 
ter. Some stars are virtually camera- 
proof, and make this part of your light¬ 
ing and camera job easy. Others de¬ 
mand specialized — even stylized — light¬ 
ing and angles. When a player like 
this is the big star of the picture, you’ve 
got to see to it first of all that he 
(or she) gets that particular style of 
treatment first of all, even if you have 
to sacrifice a bit here and there with 
the rest of the cast or the action to do 
it. Then you have the problem of 
working in the rest of your lighting 
around this essential and often tricky 
set-up. 

“For that matter, every picture is a 
challenge to the cinematographer. Es¬ 
pecially under todays’ conditions, with 
restrictions on this and shortages on 
that—not to mention rationed and many 
times made-over sets—it seems to me 
that almost every scene and set-up 
stands there and gives you a nasty grin, 
as if to say, ‘You can’t do it.’ Then 
you’ve got to figure out some way to 
do it—even if it seems impossible! 

“Sometimes ycu can go back into your 


own past experience and find some simi¬ 
lar problem you met and licked years 
ago, and use a similar solution on the 
present headache. Sometimes you may 
have to go ’way back and remember 
what some veteran First Cinematograph¬ 
er for whom you operated did it. And 
sometimes you’ve simply got to come up 
with something really new in order to 
get that shot on the screen as you and 
the director want it in spite of every¬ 
thing. Whichever way it is, you can 
find a lot of enjoyment trying to lick 
those obstacles. You may get tired 
and worn out in this business — but with 
new challenges to your ingenuity coming 
up every time you make a set-up, you’ll 
certainly not get bored!” END. 


16mm. Vs. 35mm. 

(Continued from Page 91) 

work. In other words, color has the in¬ 
contestable ability to portray form and 
texture in a more accurate way than can 
monochrome, partially making up for 
the two-dimensional limitations of the 
motion picture medium. 

Of course, good monochrome photog¬ 
raphy can convey third-dimensional im¬ 
pressions, but they are not necessarily ac¬ 
curate ones. As a matte rof fact, this 
very ability of monochrome photography 
to present things not quite as they are, 
makes it the powerful entertainment 
medium that it is. It can glamourize or 
detract at will, depending only on the 
skill of the photographer. 

But when the primary requirement is 
to portray things as they really are, to 
show the person being instructed by a 
training film what the device or situa¬ 
tion really looks like, color is of such 
value that I would rate it tops. I would 
prefer a silent color film as a visual aid 
to a black-and-white sound film, even 
though I am thoroughly sold on the tre¬ 
mendous contribution of a good sound¬ 
track. 

Well, if the point is conceded that color 
is itself enough reason for considering 
16mm. production, are there any other 
factors which make production in the 
small size impractical? 

If you talk to someone accustomed to 
the usual 35mm. production, and who has 
undertaken direct-16mm. production in 
color, you are likely to get a whole roster 
of complaints about the problems that 
color introduces. He will first point out 
that the equipment available is inade¬ 
quate, that the truly professional 16mm. 
cameras are as scarce as new tires. 
He will mention the problems arising 
from the short latitude of Koaachrome 
film, which makes necessary extremely 
precise exposure determination. He wiil 
complain of threadbare nerves obtained 
while waiting for the film to be pro¬ 
cessed, since Kodachrome is not handled 
on the super-fast schedule of overnight 
35mm. service. 

Further, he will complain of the diffi¬ 
culties in matching color in sequences 
when changing hours or days make 
skies and backgrounds look quite differ- 
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ent. He will then go into the dearth of 
editing equipment of theatrical produc¬ 
tion caliber, the difficulty of making film 
effects except in the camera, the non¬ 
existence of 16mm. sound-recording facil¬ 
ities for re-recording from upwards of 
six sound-tracks, or the problems of 
first-quality sound reduction prints. He 
may end up his case against 16mm. color 
production by pointing out that, if you 
have lived through these problems, your 
final 16mm. color prints will cost about 
five times as much as good black-and- 
white reductions from 35mm. negatives. 

This dolorous series of problems which 
have come to some producers trying their 
first 16mm. color production are not so 
much an indictment of the 16mm. pro¬ 
duction as they are a result of attempting 
to apply very specialized and advanced 
techniques to a new medium in which the 
tools are admittedly somewhat elemen¬ 
tary. The producers have tried too hard 
in attempting to use all their usual slick 
techniques before really being prepared 
to do so. 

It is true that 16mm. camera equip¬ 
ment does not conform to 35mm. studio 
standards, notably as regards accurate 
parallax correction on finders. But it is 
largely through the elimination of many 
studio camera features, large maga¬ 
zines, electric drives, etc., that the 16mm. 
cameras get their ease of operation under 
tough conditions. The one essential 
feature for precise cinematography, a 
parallax-free focusing device, is avail¬ 
able on several makes of cameras, and 
can be fitted to others without too much 
difficulty. 

As for difficulty with latitude on Koda- 
chrome, this should not be a great prob¬ 
lem if the limits of the emulsion are not 
exceeded. It demands an entirely dif¬ 
ferent type of lighting, both on exter¬ 
iors and interiors — lighting which is 
much flatter, with only the subtlest sug¬ 
gestion of the usual modelling and back¬ 
light. Any attempt to use the conven¬ 
tional monochrome lighting will inevit¬ 
ably result in exposure troubles because 
the difference in brilliance between the 
highlights and shadows of good black 
and white lighting is just too great for 
the Kodachrome emulsion to span. This 
does not mean that the “professional” 
appearance of the picture is lost with a 
flat lighting scheme, for the modeling in 
light and shade is replaced by color con¬ 
trast, giving equal opportunity for cine¬ 
matic skill. This same factor, by the 
way, applies almost as much to 35mm. 
Technicolor as it does to 16mm. Koda¬ 
chrome. 

The slight differences in lighting con¬ 
ditions, which are inevitable with out¬ 
door shooting, and give rise to uneven 
color quality, are unquestionably tough; 
but they can be licked. A good training 
film will consist very largely of close- 
ups where minor variations in color- 
quality should not be noticed, especially 
if compensating filters are used. Fur¬ 
thermore, even if there are some color 
variations, they still do not destroy the 
ability of color to give a more accurate 
impression of the real thing. 


The time involved in processing Koda¬ 
chrome and then making a cutting print 
to review as “rushes,” is bad when 
working on a tight schedule when re¬ 
takes are very costly. There can be a 
good deal of time saved by checking the 
original Kodachrome on a viewer like 
the Craig which, if properly handled, 
cannot harm the film. This does not en¬ 
tirely substitute for a projection of a 
duplicate, but should show any need for 
retakes. At the same time of checking 
the original, certain takes which are ob¬ 
viously unusable can be removed, making 
the editing job easier when it comes to 
matching back to the original, and re¬ 
ducing the footage to be work-printed 
for cutting purposes. 

Again as in lighting technique, editing 
16mm. Kodachrome for the time being 
must be handled differently from usual 
35mm. practice. Although it is possible 
now to obtain 16mm. Kodachrome with 
key numbers, there are few duping facil¬ 
ities able to print the key numbers onto 
the cutting print. It is therefore desir¬ 
able to keep a very careful slate record 
of every take, and to retain the slate 
code-numbers on each scene whenever it 
is shortened. The usual 35mm. Moviola 
equipment has been converted to 16mm. 
in a few instances, but these are very 
few, so it is necessary to make use of 
intermittent viewers operated between 
rewinds on the cutting bench. 

Film effect work is another phase 
which has caused many to discard 16mm. 
production as not suitable to real pro¬ 
fessional techniques. Dissolves, mon¬ 
tages, and super-imposures often play a 
major role in making a training film tell 
its story. These effects are all being done 
successfully by several concerns special¬ 
izing in 16mm. production, and should 
be available for all essential training 
film uses. The fact that special-effects 
are not quite so easy to obtain might 
have the beneficial effect of holding them 
down to a minimum of really worthwhile 
contributions instead of allowing effects 
to be sprinkled in just to make the pic¬ 
ture seem more polished. The less frills 
in a training film, the better it is, and 
special-effects should not be used as 
“window dressing.” 

Along the same lines of unessential 
fanciness are spectacular sound-effects 
and musical theatrics which are most 
out of place in a training film, regardless 
of their value in an advertising or enter¬ 
tainment picture. This, then, eliminates 
most of the problems of sound-recording, 
for direct-16mm. sound leaves little to be 
desired for straight recording quality. 

To sum up the case for 16mm. produc¬ 
tion, let some of the superior abilities of 
the medium be emphasized. The camera 
equipment is certainly more convenient 
to carry and use under the difficult shoot¬ 
ing conditions which are the rule with 
training films. When necessary, a set¬ 
up can be made in a fraction of the 
time of typical 35mm. practice, impro¬ 
vised parallels sufficient for the 16mm. 
equipment offering little construction 
problems. 

The depth of focus of the 16mm. 


camera lens equipment, even at wide 
apertures, is of tremendous advantage in 
many cases, “pan focus” being almost 
automatic under good light conditions. 

There is a great saving in raw mate¬ 
rials due to the shorter length of 16mm. 
for a given screen time, the instantane¬ 
ous starting and stopping of the cam¬ 
eras, and the ability to discard bad takes 
even before the cutting print is made. 

Eclipsing all other advantages of 
16mm. production, though, is that it 
brings practical, first-rate color which 
enables the training film to do a better 
job. And finally, lest anyone bring up 
the contention that direct 16mm. pro¬ 
duction might lose an important film 
valuable 35mm. outlets, let us remember 
that thanks to the inherently grainless 
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structure of 16mm. Kodachrome, 16mm. 
is already being “blown up” to 35mm., 
in both monochrome and Technicolor, 
for theatrical short-subjects and for 
combat report-films publicly released by 
the Army and Navy. Thus properly- 
handled direct 16mm., in addition to 
fulfilling every other requirement of 
training film production, is the only 
medium capable of giving full-color re¬ 
lease prints in both 16mm. and 35mm. 
without imposing the handicap of pro¬ 
hibitive cost. END. 


Tempo 

(Continued from Page 90) 

Camera dissolves are used effectively 
in all sequences of “War Against Waste.” 
For example, in one of the sequences 
the thought “Where does all the waste 
paper come from” is portrayed uniquely. 
We started with a caretaker and his 
pointed rod which speared pieces of 
paper out of the flower bed in front of 
one of the offices. With the camera on 
the ground one can see only the care- 
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taker’s feet and action of the pointer. 
This dissolves into a waste basket near 
the legs of a lovely office stenographer. 
Pieces of waste paper were dropped 
into the basket, this lapping to armsful 
of waste paper in the blueprint trim¬ 
ming department, a deluge of waste 
paper and boxes going into a large truck 
on its way to the paper baler, and, 
finally the neatly stacked piles of baled 
paper. Each scene is on the screen 
only long enough to let the audience 
know that paper gathered throughout 
the plant soon becomes a mountainous 
pile. With the dissolves the scene moves 
at a swift and even tempo and the full 
coverage measured but 50 feet of film. 

Dissolves are also used effectively in 
showing how 48-inch grinding wheels are 
used and recut several times until the 
24-inch hub remains. Without dissolves 
this action would be choppy and tempo 
would drag. 

Another short, effective scene shows 
how a large piece of scrap steel plate 
was salvaged and two pieces of usable 
steel obtained from the odd-shaped or¬ 
iginal that was once sent to the foundry 
cupola. With the camera at a high 
angle, looking down on the original 
piece, the sections rapidly dissolve. The 
scenes are on the screen but one sec¬ 
ond, but the operation is readily under¬ 
stood and again the tempo is main¬ 
tained. 

The procedure for salvaging wood 
from boxes, crates, etc., of incoming 
shipments is similarly handled through 
dissolves. Quickly, smoothly, the dis¬ 
solves cover the many places where 
this scrap lumber is used and re-used 
throughout the plant as spacers for pil¬ 
ing and storing material. Each use is 
important, but more than six feet of any 
one scene would become monotonous. 

It’s true a cameraman can get into 
difficulties if a scene “flops” and that 
he must then start the dissolving se¬ 
quences all over again. But as each 
scene is comparatively short, the oper¬ 
ator was rehearsed and KNEW that 
the “cream of the operation must be on 
at the count of eight.” It is also true 
that dupe negatives and optical print¬ 
ing dissolves or wipes would solve the 
cameraman’s difficulties, but the delay 
in getting the finished dupe, the ex¬ 
pense of added retakes and optical dis¬ 


solves and loss of quality by print¬ 
ing from a dupe negative, we believe, 
offset the bugbear of a string of camera 
dissolving scenes. 

Just because a reel holds a thousand 
feet of film is no reason why it must 
have a thousand feet. If the tempo of 
a film can be better held with less foot¬ 
age, act accordingly. Never forget that 
industrial films are meant for an audi¬ 
ence of potential prospects and buyers 
of ones’ products. To allow “padding” 
through inclusion of uninteresting and 
draggy footage in the film will affect 
the tempo of the audience as well as 
the film. END. 


Special-Effects 

(Continued from Page 89) 

evitably be compressed, so that no words 
are necessary to tell the audience that 
this is a torpedoplane, or that is a 
carrier being dive-bombed. 

In the documentary scene, you may 
see a downward-curving trail of black 
smoke. The narrator tells you it is a 
Jap plane which has been shot down. 
You seldom, if ever, see the actual hit 
or the plane’s ultimate crash on the 
screen. The one may have occurred 
two or three miles above or to one 
side of the camera; the other, per¬ 
haps just as far off in another direction. 
Both of them far beyond actual camera- 
range. In a motion picture that is to 
be accepted for entertainment purposes, 
the camera must show the eyitire se¬ 
quence of action: the approach of the 
attacker—close-ups that identify the 
plane’s crew as enemies—men of our 
own forces serving their ack-acks—the 
actual hit on the enemy plane—the fall 
—and finally the crash into the sea. For 
forty years audiences have been condi¬ 
tioned to expect at least reasonable 
completeness of visual continuity in en¬ 
tertainment pictures: and while today 
they may accept less in films of a docu¬ 
mentary nature, they would certainly 
feel something missing if that continuity 
were missing from an entertainment 
film. 

The other day, I saw in a newsreel 
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a sequence which — as a newsreel — 
thrilled me. It was a suicide dive by 
a Japanese bomber into one of our air¬ 
craft-carriers. It showed a trail of black 
smoke — far distant and small — heading 
waveringly toward the camera. Just as 
one could begin to distinguish a speck 
which might be a plane, the scene 
abruptly ended, as the camera-crew very 
prudently dashed for armored cover. The 
next shot was of the blazing wreck of 
the plane, which had crashed against 
the carrier’s “island” superstructure, 
close by the position of the cameramen 
when making the first shot, so the nar¬ 
rator said. As a news scene of gen¬ 
uine action, it thrilled me, for I knew 
it was the real thing. Cut into an en¬ 
tertainment film, it would have left me 
—or any audience—cold, because it left 
out the really dramatic parts of the 
action. 

Only by shooting such scenes in minia¬ 
ture can we make them conform to the 
necessary pattern of entertainment-film 
continuity. We can compress a 200- 
ship convoy into the limits of our frame, 
showing the vessels trailing off into 
the distance as in reality, but making 
them big enough, and showing enough 
of them in the scene, so that we see 
and feel the dramatic impression of a 
real convoy. With miniature planes and 
ships, coupled with the use of miniature 
and full - scale projected - background 
scenes, we can portray the drama of an 
aerial attack, or the bomber’s suicide 
dive, in a way that brings the audience 
the whole story in correct—and com¬ 
plete—sequence. 

I am quite sure, for instance, that 
the Marines who actually defended Wake 
Island never saw as much of the Jap 
fleet which shelled them as Gordon Jen- 
ning’s miniatures brought to the screen 
in the recent picture of that name: 
but the miniature sequence in the en¬ 
tertainment film put over the dramatic 
import of the action in terms the movie¬ 
going audience could understand. 

Two of our own recent productions— 
“Air Force” and “Action in the North 
Atlantic”—have involved just such prob¬ 
lems as I have been discussing. In “Air 
Force” we had, among other things, to 
portray the sinking of a Japanese bat¬ 
tleship by a Flying Fortress, and phases 
of the Battle of the Coral Sea involving 
attacks on Japanese carriers and war¬ 
ships by torpedo planes, dive-bombers and 
Flying Fortresses. In “Action in the 


North Atlantic” much of the action 
takes place in an Atlantic convoy, and 
climaxes in an attack on the convoy 
by a Nazi U-boat “wolf-pack,” in which 
both surface ships and submarines are 
sunk. 

It is not too much to say that both 
pictures depended upon special-effects 
camerawork to the extent that they 
absolutely could not have been produced 
without it. In both instances, every 
trick of the trade had to be called into 
action to get the scenes on the screen 
—miniatures, process-projection back¬ 
grounds, matte-shots, optical superim¬ 
positions, and multiple combinations of 
all four. 

In these pictures, as is the case in 
every studio with productions of a 
comparable nature, a very considerable 
proportion of the films’ ultimate release 
footage was handled by the special- 
effects personnel. In our case, this 
was immeasurably aided by the organi¬ 
zational set-up of the Warner Bros.’ 
Special-effects Department, which, as 
laid out originally by Fred Jackman, 
A.S.C., and since continued and expanded, 
is virtually a studio within a studio. 
Almost every department of the studio 
has its counterpart in the special-effects 
organization. We have our own design¬ 
ers, art-directors and set-building fa¬ 
cilities; our own camera and electrical 
equipment, personnel, and stage crews 
generally. The department has its own 
film-laboratory and cutting facilities, its 
own business office, and even writers. 

Most important, I believe, under to¬ 
day’s conditions, is the unit plan of or¬ 
ganization under which the department 
now operates. Instead of rigidly cen¬ 
tralizing the entire department’s output 
under a single head, the department, un¬ 
der my general supervision, has been 
organized into units, each of which, un¬ 
der a capable special-effects director 
like Jack Cosgrove, who handled “Action 
in the North Atlantic,” Roy Davidson, 
who had charge of “Air Force,” and 
Lawrence Butler is capable of handling 
all the varied special-effects work on a 
group of several productions. With these 
units are teamed the best specialists in 
different types af special-process camera¬ 
work—men like Hans Koenekamp, A.S.C., 
Ed DuPar, A.S.C., Rex Wimpy, A.S.C., 
Willard Van Enger, A.S.C., and Warren 
Lynch, A.S.C. 

In my own position as Head of the 
department, this organizational plan 
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leaves me free to serve as a liaison 
between the department and the studio’s 
executives and writers. In this way, per¬ 
haps for the first time in the industry, 
the special-effects work can be planned 
long before it is actually needed — writ¬ 
ten into the scripts before they have 
jelled into final form. This permits ad¬ 
ditional time for planning and stag¬ 
ing difficult special-effects work, and 
often makes it possible to simplify pro¬ 
duction problems, or strengthen dra¬ 
matic values by integrating special-ef¬ 
fects contributions with the script at 
birth, so to speak, rather than as an 
afterthought. 

It makes also for better scheduling 
and budgeting. This is increasingly im¬ 
portant these days, for as the shortage 
of skilled technical and craft talent in 
this specialized field has increased, the 
costs of special-effects work have sky¬ 
rocketed to a point which would have 
been unbelievable a few years ago. It 
is by no means uncommon for the 
special-effects sequences of an import¬ 
ant major feature to include from half 
to two-thirds of a picture’s release foot¬ 
age, and to carry a budget—for special- 
effects alone—a good deal higher than 
the entire cost of many a complete “A” 
production. 

While these unavoidably rising costs 
are unfortunate, they are none the less 
doing special-effects work in general a 
good turn. Originally—and especially 
since the introduction of the projected- 
background process—special-effects work 
in general had been regarded largely 
as a means of either putting the im¬ 
possible on the screen, or of getting 
a scene which would be prohibitively ex¬ 
pensive if filmed conventionally, on the 
screen at a cost of only a few hundred 
dollars. Today the industry is being 
educated to realize that special-effects 
camerawork can be an increasingly val¬ 
uable asset as it is given more time 
and money, and increased scope. 

For example, in our recent productions 
we have been able to build miniatures 
on larger and yet larger scales, which 
have been considered impossibly expen¬ 
sive a couple of years ago. We have 
had to: the scope of the action has in 
many instances outgrown the confines of 
studio tanks. For many of the “Air 
Force” and “Action in the North At¬ 
lantic” miniatures we used the Pacific 
Ocean off Santa Barbara as a miniature 
location. Our miniature battleships were 
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so big that two of them completely 
filled a 50-foot railroad flat-car en route 
to the location. And necessary mechan¬ 
isms for manoeuvering the ships, firing 
the guns, creating explosions, etc., could 
not have been operated in smaller-scale 
vessels. 

Under today’s wartime restrictions, 
we are finding new uses for special- 
effects techniques, too. For example, 
until today’s priorities on transporta¬ 
tion virtually eliminated all travel which 
is not absolutely essential, and the coast¬ 
al dim-out regulations eliminated the 
making of night exteriors, whenever we 
needed a background scene we didn’t 
already have in our library, we consid¬ 
ered it a matter of course to send out 
a skeleton crew to photograph those 
backgrounds wherever they might hap¬ 
pen to be. Today, we make the back¬ 
grounds in the studio, on matte paint¬ 
ings, backings, miniatures, or a com¬ 
bination of all three. And we are find¬ 
ing that backgrounds made this way 
are even more suitable for our purposes 
than most actual exteriors. 

A very spectacular example of this 
occurred in the filming of “Mission to 
Moscow.” One sequence showed Walter 
Houston, as Ambassador Davies, leaving 
Germany for Russia. In Germany, the 
Nazi officials had striven wordily to im¬ 
press upon him what an impoverished 
and peaceful country Germany was. But 
as his train pulled out of Hamburg, he 
looked from his car window and saw 
troops swarming on the station plat¬ 
form, mechanized troops on the roads, 
and the whole countryside an arsenal 
of warlike preparations. 

Obviously, it was impossible to send 
a camera crew to Hamburg to get 
these shots — even if the R.A.F. has left 
enough of the Hamburg Bahnhof to 
photograph! So we created them on 
the stage, in miniature, using fore¬ 
ground miniatures with miniature back¬ 
grounds and forced-perspective backings, 
each of which was arranged to move 
past the camera at a different speed, 
so that the completed background shot 
gave the same differential perspective 
of movement in the different planes that 
one would get in a full-scale shot of 
the real thing. In some instances minia¬ 
ture figures provided the people in these 
backgrounds; in others, full-scale shots 
of actual people were added by multiple 
printing. 

This technique has proven so suc¬ 
cessful that we make almost all of our 
background plates this way. Indeed, 
once the war and its restrictions are 
over, I am inclined to doubt if we 
will go back to the old method, for this 
gives so much more complete control 
over every phase of the background- 
plate — action, composition, lighting, dra¬ 
matic camera-treatment, etc. — that it is 
really preferable from every viewpoint. 

Another wartime problem we have 
to face in special-effects work no less 
than in regular production work, is that 
of the restrictions imposed on new con¬ 
struction in sets, props, and the like. 
Careful planning of special-effects scenes 
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can go a long way to minimize this 
problem, but there is another step I 
feel should be taken for the benefit 
of the industry as a whole. 

For a number of years there has 
been a certain amount of informal in¬ 
terchange of equipment and, to some 
extent, set-pieces and large props be¬ 
tween the special-effects staffs of the 
different studios. On “The Forest Ran¬ 
gers,for instance, Farciot Edouart, 
A.S.C., at Paramount, rented the excel¬ 
lent triple-head background projector 
built by Vernon Walker, A.S.C., at 
RKO, for sequences for which two of 
these “triples” were needed. In the 
same way, we have borrowed set pieces 
and equipment from other studios, or 
loaned ours to them. 

But it seems to me that this pro¬ 
cedure could be carried a good deal 
farther than it has been at yet. Sev¬ 
eral years ago the major studios or¬ 
ganized a special-process patents pool, 
in which all existing patents on spe¬ 
cial-effects processes were pooled, and 
through which any studio could, by con¬ 
tributing its share toward the develop¬ 
ment costs, make use of any new in¬ 
ventions in this field developed by other 
studios. 

I think a similar arrangement can 
be and should be made with regard 
to a pooling of special-effects equip¬ 
ment, set pieces, props, and the like. 
A comprehensive index of these items 
could be organized, and a pooling ar¬ 
rangement worked out, with adequate 
provision for ensuring suitable care 
and maintenance of such items when 
used by another studio. A year or so 
ago if you taxed your budget to build 
some specialized prop like a submarine 
interior or a device for manipulating 
full-scale or miniature planes in pro¬ 
jection or miniature shots, and then 
found — too late — that some other studio 
had already constructed a similar item 
which you might just as well have used, 
it was only an irritation. Today, it 
is a waste of materials, money and labor 


which, in wartime, borders on the crim¬ 
inal. Let us hope that through some 
organization like the A.S.C. this problem 
can be constructively remedied before 
long. 

As to the future of special-effects 
technique and its production utility, I 
believe we are only at the beginning 
of a chapter of tremendous potentiality. 
When the war is won, and the present 
abnormally high material and labor costs 
of this specialized work drop back to 
more normal levels, I am confident that 
we will see an even greater use made 
of special-effects processes than is the 
case even under todays conditions. We 
have gotten over this idea that special- 
process photography is only a means of 
doing things cheaper; we are learning 
every day that it is a means of put¬ 
ting scenes on the screen better, with 
stronger pictorial and dramatic values, 
and with a more certain control over 
every element of the scene. And as 
this new concept takes hold and grows, 
I am certain that we will see the vari¬ 
ous special-effects techniques playing an 
increasingly great part in our constant 
aim to put better pictures on the worlds 
screens. END. 

African Desert 

(Continue dfrom Page 87) 

old kite seemed heavy, and heavy she 
was, for our tanks were full and we 
usually carried eight 250-pound bombs. 
It was always a relief to me to feel her 
lift herself clear and see the dust ser¬ 
pent die in its tracks. 

We generally circled the field a couple 
of times gaining height and getting into 
formation before running out to sea or 
into the desert, as the case might be, 
before crossing into enemy territory. As 
we climbed up into the freezing level, 
my position was not a comfortable one 
for the rear half of my turret was open 
and it was my job to watch for possible 
enemy fighters coming from the rear or 
from above. As we had no heating ap¬ 
pliance, my main concern was: “Would 
the cameras freeze up?” — a thought that 
made me feel even colder than the icy 
oxygen tube I held between my teeth. 

I was always glad to hear No. 2 tell¬ 
ing No. 1 over the inter-com that we 
had reached the position from which we 
would turn and run for our target. It 
was always a thrill to hear No. 2 an¬ 
nounce that he had spotted the target 
and to hear his quiet voice directing us 
into position. 

I would then start operating my cam¬ 
era, shooting the opening of the bomb 
doors and the bombs tumbling out. As 
the mount for following the bombs to 
the target was not complete— and besides 
we were too high to make it a good shot 
— I used to lean out over the side and 
try to follow them down. 

After the flight, I always wondered 
at the great anxiety I felt from watch¬ 
ing those deadly missiles sailing down on 
their mission of destruction, and at the 
great satisfaction I would have if the 
target seemed to be well plastered. With 
our bombs gone, the flak generally 


started; these black puffs appearing in 
the sky beyond our tail made a good 
shot. 

Our mission accomplished, we would 
turn and streak for the wire. Sometimes, 
we would see the dust plumes of enemy 
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fighters taking off from their fields. 
These did not worry us, for our old 
kite had a fair turn of speed and we had 
the advantage of plenty of altitude; our 
concern was for the fighters which might 
already be in the air. 

When we crossed the wire, No. 3 
would be told to open up his sending set 
and notify our base that the target had 
been bombed and that all planes were 
returning. This signal sent, No. 1 would 
ask for music, and we would fly home 
with music in our ears, usually coming 
from Radio Rome. For us, it is well that 
Musso did not equip his army with 
violins instead of guns, for with the 
former they would have been sure of 
victory! 

All flights were not as easy and as 
pleasant as this, as a few notes from my 
diary will show: 

“7-10-41: Took off 7:30 A.M.; flew 60 
miles to sea; damn cold. 8:40: Reported 
to No. 1 twelve planes flying on parallel 
course between us and shore. They 
were about 8,000 feet below us. I 
checked my ’chute and cursed myself for 
having forgotten my Mae West. 

“As we turned and ran for target, 
they also cut in toward shore. I lost 
sight of them. Didn’t like their move¬ 
ments. Bombed target at 9:30 exactly, 
from 17,500 ft. None of our protect¬ 
ing fighters in sight. (It was arranged 
that our fighters should meet us over the 
target and escort us back over the wire). 

“About 9:30, I spotted what I thought 
to be four of our escort fighters over¬ 
head. Reported same and decided to get 
some footage of them. Got camera into 
position, but saw the ’planes were carry¬ 
ing black crosses. 

“Told No. 1 fighters were Jerries; 
passed camera to No. 3, grabbed guns 
and fired at diving Jerry who was firing 
with cannon and machine guns. He lev¬ 
elled off below our tail. Other Jerries 
dived on squadron. They got a good 
reception from our guns. Squadron 
closed to very tight formation, nearly 
wing to wing. 

“One German badly hit; he dove away. 
No. 3 plane of No. 3 flight attacked by 
two Jerries; port motor threw out oil 
and black smoke. Saw tracer bullets 
splashing on Jerry.; he pulled up and 
turned over just above me; could clear¬ 
ly see pilot clawing at cowling before he 
fell off into spin. Two remaining Ger¬ 
mans break off fight. 

“Our No. 3 ’plane unable to hold for¬ 
mation; he dropped away. No. 2 ’plane 
followed him. No. 3 ’plane landed at 
emergency field, badly shot up. Two rear 
crew members seriously wounded, gunner 
died on way to dressing station. All 
other ’planes of squadron landed safely. 

“Army reported finding one German 
Me-109F just on our side of wire. Very 
sore because cameramount not ready for 
flight; missed marvelous chance for sen¬ 
sational footage.” 

Yes, I missed a chance which never 
presented itself to me again, for a few 
days later I received a signal from Cairo 
telling me to report back to Headquar¬ 
ters. So I said “so long” to my South 
African friends, a grand bunch of men, 


promising to return as soon as possible. 

As I was leaving, a mount which car¬ 
ried my camera between the guns was 
completed; it gave a fine angle showing 
the muzzles of the guns and the course 
of the tracer bullets. A remote-control 
to operate the camera fastened onto the 
gun handle near the trigger. The main 
difficulty was to get away from vibra¬ 
tion when the guns opened up. Another 
mount was to allow the camera to follow 
the bombs down to the target: it was 
to be operated by No. 2, the bomb-aimer. 

At H.Q. I was told they wanted me to 
go back to Tobruk for awhile, but prom¬ 
ised to try to get me back in time for 
my low-flying strafing shots. Fearing 
they might fail, I was not altogether 
happy with this assignment although To¬ 
bruk was always a thrilling place to be 
in during the siege—this I had learnt 
during a few weeks’ stay in the early 
summer. 

We left port before dawn on a very 
modern beautiful new type of ship. It 
was a beautiful trip until 3 P. M. when a 
high-flying Eyetie plane came over and 
let go six bombs. I was lucky to get 
three of these bombs hitting the water 
between us and a destroyer, really a good 
shot, and as they caused no damage, I 
was very pleased. 

Things were again quiet until just 
after sunset when I think we were at¬ 
tacked by everything the Axis possessed: 
torpedoes, bombs from both high-level 
and dive-bombing planes, flare after flare. 
All this together with our ack-ack guns, 
which were many and varied, really 
made a spectacular display and provided 
me with enough light to get something 
really worthwhile. 


I believe it was three rolls I exposed; 
however, it does not matter: the results 
are the same: no record, for a heavy 
bomb hit us and set our cargo of am¬ 
munition ablaze. ... I regained con¬ 
sciousness a few hours later in a destroy¬ 
er. What grieved me more than my 
wounds was to learn that my cameras 
and negatives had gone down with the 
ship. 

All the foregone sounds like a mission 
that failed, mostly due to bad luck. 
Well, war,photography is largely a mat¬ 
ter of luck; but it also calls for the right 
equipment for the job, advance informa¬ 
tion, and the full co-operation of the 
senior officers. 

The photograher with the Army should 
be as mobile as possible; his equipment 
must be light; therefore, I have long 
been an advocate for the man in this 
service to be supplied with 16mm. equip¬ 
ment. 

The man with the Air Force must 
have his various camera-mounts to fit 
the types of ’planes from which he is 
likely to operate, and should also be a 
fully trained air-gunner. Here again, 
the size and weight of the 16mm. camera 
has great advantages over the “Stand¬ 
ard” 35mm. equipment. 

The man with the Navy is lucky, for 
his equipment can usually be Standard 
35mm., and when he gets action, it is 
generally spectacular. 

The war cinematographer must be 
keen on his job; he must have a cool 
head, an appreciation of danger; an 
understanding of maps and the use of the 
compass may prove to be of great value, 
and good deportment has never been a 
hindrance. END. 
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process plates. Bell-Howell Standard Silenced 
Camera ; Educational Blimp and Dolly; Sound 
and Silent Moviolas. Equipment slightly used at 
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1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT. NEW AND USED. 
We ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


NEW FEARLESS interlock camera motor for N.C. 
Camera ; Western Electric interlock motor for 
Standard Mitchell Camera (door type) . 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


BELL AND HOWELL 3-PHASE CAMERA MO¬ 
TORS, $135.00 : RCA R-2 STUDIO RECORDER. 
$275.00 ; 2 ELEMENT GLOWLAMPS, $9.50 ; 
DEVRY SINGLE SYSTEM CAMERA ; 3 

LENSES; VIEW FINDER; AMPLIFIER; 
NOISE REDUCTION ; POWER SUPPLY ; 3 
WESTERN ELECTRIC MICROPHONES; 
FRICTION TRIPOD; 6 MAGAZINES; SUN¬ 
SHADE ; MATTEBOX ; CABLES ; etc., $3,500.00. 
DUPLEX 3 5 M M STEP PRINTER, $425.00. 
BERNDT AURICON 16MM RECORDING SYS¬ 
TEM WITH NOISE REDUCTION. Like New. 
$595.00. S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPO¬ 
RATION, NEW YORK. 


7-100 FT. ROLLS EYEMO 35mm film supreme 
and plus X : date expired but guaranteed ; 
$25.00. GEO. B. MYERS, Frankfort, Ky. 
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fications. All correspondence held in strictest 
confidence. Our organization knows of this ad. 
Box 1002, American Cinematographer. 
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MM. Eyemo Cameras, all models ; Bell & How¬ 
ell — Mitchell- Akeley and motors, lenses, acces¬ 
sories, lao. equipment. WRITE US FIRST. 

THE CAMERA MART, 70 West 45th St., N.Y.C. 
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NOW YOU SEE IT. Brfore the camouflage experts went to work, 
this factory—a model, for test purposes—was photographed from 
the air on conventional panchromatic film. The bomber's eye 
would see what you see—a perfect set-up for destruction. 


NOW YOU DON’T. With camouflage materials—false structures, 
netting, cloth streamers, paint, and artificial trees—the experts 
have fooled the camera, ami the bombardier. To the atrial 
camera loaded with panchromatic film, even the marks of erosion 
on the slope by the railroad track have disappeared. 


Infrared Film 
spots the ‘make believe” 
of enemy camouflage 


Serving human progress through Photography 


Camouflage is the highly developed art of pulling the wool over an 
enemy’s eyes ... an art which is finding old methods ineffectual, in 
this war. 

This is in a measure due to Kodak’s development of a type of fdm 
whose vision goes far beyond that of the human eye. 

Natural grass and foliage contain chlorophyll — Nature’s coloring 
matter. Camouflage materials lack this living substance. Chlorophyll 
reflects invisible infrared light rays—and Kodak Infrared Film registers 
this invisible light, making the natural areas look light in the picture— 
almost white. In violent contrast, the "dead” camouflaged areas show 
up dark — almost black—in the picture. 

Moreover, Infrared Film is able to penetrate through the haze of a 
"low-visibility” day, and return from a reconnaissance flight with pic¬ 
tures in clear detail. Here again it far exceeds the power of the human eye. 


Working with our Army and Navy flyers and technicians, Kodak has 
carried this new technique of camouflage detection to high efficiency— 
and has, for our own use, helped develop camouflage which defies detec¬ 
tion . . . Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


BUT HERE IT IS AGAIN. With Kodak Infrared Film in the aerial 
cameras, pictures like this are brought back from an observa¬ 
tion flight. On Infrared pictures, the false, “■dead” camouflage 
materials look almost black. The natural landscape is unnatu¬ 
rally light. A trained camera man. with one look, knows where 
the bombs should strike. 
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Share your projector with your 
neighbors and help your country, too! 

Give a movie party with a more important objective than merely 
entertaining your neighbors and friends. Use the magic of 
your projector to bring them a closer, clearer picture of just 
what a titanic struggle this global war is. Let them see the 
flaming inferno of modern battle. That will help them to 
realize more fully that we can win only with the all-out 
effort of every American everywhere—here at home as well 
as on the battle fronts. 

See your B&H dealer for films from 
the all-inclusive Filmosound Library 

The Filmosound Library offers you a practically unlimited 
variety of subjects from which to select. There are actually 
thousands of films available to you through this one compre¬ 
hensive source—all on a purchase or rental basis. There are 
films that meet every conceivable type of interest, and that 
satisfy every audience taste. Films with sound or without, and 
often in color. Most of them 16mm., some 8mm. War films? 
Certainly—how would you like to see and show others, too, 
"Yanks Invade Africa,” "U. S. Carrier Fights for Life,” 
"Russia Strikes Back”? 

Civilian Defense is represented by pictures like "Air Raid 
Warning,” "Emergency First Aid,” "Garden for Victory” 
and many more. Mail the coupon and we will send you the 
Filmosound Library Catalog which gives details of available 
subjects—plus bulletins on releases so recent that they have 
not yet been included in the catalog. 

Two terrific battle actions in one film— 

"U.S. Carrier Fights for Life” 

Show this picture to your friends—^ 
and neighbors and they’ll know that 

this war is serious business! Here’s “ 

a picture that will put the audience 
right in the thick of the fight. 


llow that Filmo Cameras and Projectors have gone to 
war and no more can be built for civilian use until the boys 
come marching home, you probably feel that you are lucky to 
have purchased your Filmo home movie equipment while you 
could still get it. But we think you are to be congratulated for 
your good judgment. 

You bought Bell & Howell precision-made home movie 
equipment because you wanted the finest personal movie equip¬ 
ment that advanced engineering and skill could produce. And 
that decision was good judgment—not luck. 

You bought a Bell & Howell Projector because you realized 
that not any one or two features of design or construction make 
this projector outstanding—but a combination of many fine, 
well-balanced features, plus years of experience in the precision 
manufacture of fine motion picture projectors. 

You wanted uniformly brilliant, flickerless pictures. You 
wanted positive gear drive—not chains or belts—but precision 
gears to drive everything from motor to shuttle. 

You wanted film protection that protects film all the way — 
and all the time. 

You wanted uninterrupted programs . . . high fidelity of 
sound whether high or low pitched. 

You wanted the greater illumination provided by Filmo for 
showing color movies at their best, and the critical sharpness, 
fine color correction, and brilliancy of B&H projection lenses. 

You wanted the Filmo condenser that can be withdrawn 
instantly by its external handle for cleaning. 

You wanted the Filmo reflector, too, that is easily removed 
without tools for cleaning. 

You wanted an easily accessible micrometer reflector adjust¬ 
ment. 

You wanted to be able to remove the lamp by grasping its 
coolest portion—the base—and only Filmo offered that. 

You wanted all of these features—and many others—found 
only in Filmo Projectors. So you bought Filmo—and that was 
judgment—not luck. 

The same is true of your Filmo Motion Picture Camera. And 
while you cannot replace your Filmo home movie equipment 
for the duration—with reasonable care it will not need replace¬ 
ment. For Filmo home movie equipment is built in the pains¬ 
taking way that assures fine performance long after you have 
forgotten the price you paid for it. 


"Russia Strikes Back” 

i— Show them the flaming inferno of 
Stalingrad. Let them see what it 
means to defend one’s home soil 
against invading Nazi gangsters! 
Rent or sale—Filmosound Library. 


Bell & Howell Co., Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C. 
London, Established 7907. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1848 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 
Please send me film catalogs. I have a 


projector (sound) 
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films for enter- 
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